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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


MOST important assurance given by Mr. Churchill 
Ain his Budget speech has been signally belied by 

the event. The terms of the Currency and Bank 
Notes Bill, providing for the transfer of the Treasury 
Note Issue to the Bank of England, do not bear out 
Mr. Churchill’s promise that the new arrangements 
would provide for ** greater elasticity.” On the con- 
trary, the maximum fiduciary issue which the Bill will 
allow is actually less by about £43 millions than the 
maximum now permissible. There is, it is true, a pro- 
vision enabling the Treasury to authorize the Bank to 
exceed the prescribed limit for a period not exceeding 
six months; but the conditions attached to this provi- 
sion (the Treasury minute must be laid forthwith before 





Parliament) make it clear that it is only intended for 
use In a serious crisis, and is therefore analogous to the 
pre-war possibility of suspending the Bank Act. The 
objection to a low fiduciary maximum has never been 
the possibility of a serious crisis; but the fact that by 
tying up most of the gold reserve in the Issue Depart- 
ment it leaves the Bank with too small a cash reserve 
in its Banking Department, so that it cannot sustain 
even a comparatively small loss of gold without raising 
Bank rate and curtailing internal credit. That this 
danger is not a fantastic one was made clear just a year 
ago, when the Bank of France started drawing gold 
from London.- The scale on which it did so was quite 
modest in relation to the gold which it was entitled to 
draw; but it sufficed to throw the City into perturba- 
tion, and the Bank of England brought its strongest 
pressure to bear on the Bank of France to persuade it to 
desist. All of which was not really conducive to the 
prestige of London as a ** free gold market.” 
* * * 

The policy of a low fiduciary maximum is, indeed, 
as senseless a concession to entirely obsolete tradition 
as it is possible to imagine. Its main effect, as we have 
said, is to immobilize the greater part of our gold, as 
cover against notes, so that it cannot be used to meet an 
external drain. But the sole point of a gold reserve 
under modern conditions is to meet an external drain. 
It has really become quite absurd to keep gold as a 
cover against notes, since the public no longer has any 
right to convert notes into sovereigns. On the other 
hand, people have a right to get gold for export—that 
is the essential condition of being on a gold standard— 
and it would surely be more sensible to keep the gold 
available for the purposes for which it may quite easily 
be required, instead of for the purposes for which it 
cannot possibly be required. An enlarged fiduciary 
maximum would not mean an increase in the actual note 
circulation, unless, indeed, the growth in the volume 
of trade and employment creates a need for a larger 
circulation. Apart from this, it would mean merely an 
increase in the cash reserve in the Banking Department, 
and therefore in the Bank’s so-called ‘* proportion,” 
which is rightly watched as the real index of its strength. 
Thus, even as regards appearances, the low fiduciary 
maximum does not improve the appearance which 
matters most. 

~ * * 

Fortunately, of course, there 1s a very good chance 
that the rigid fiduciary limitation will not do any prac- 
tical harm. No serious drain of gold may occur to 
strain the Bank’s scanty available reserves. The 
cheque-using habit may develop sufficiently to prevent 
the growth in the volume of business requiring an 
increase of currency. If matters go favourably in these 
respects, the £260 millions limit of the present Bill will 


have no practical significance. It will remain merely as 
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an impressive monument to Mumbo Jumbo. But to 
erect such a monument to Mumbo Jumbo is, we think, 
deplorable, even if no practical harm results. The indi- 
cation which this Bill affords of the mentality of our 
financial authorities is most disquieting. It is calcu- 
lated to increase somewhat the danger of a world 
scramble for gold by its reinforcement of traditional 
superstitions, and is thus in direct conflict with the 
Genoa policy. Incidentally, it is a serious rebuff to the 
** Mond ”’ Conference, which made emphatic represen- 
tations against the policy that has been adopted. 
_ * * 


A serious clash has taken place between Japanese 
troops and the Chinese Nationalists. When the Kuomin- 
tang forces reached Tsinanfu there was a weak detach- 
ment of Japanese infantry in the place, charged with the 
protection of Japanese life and property. The Com- 
mander found the forces at his disposal too weak 
adequately to protect the Japanese colony, for Japanese 
residents in Shantung are mainly shopkeepers and petty 
traders, scattered over large areas. He found, however, 
that Chiang Kai-shek was willing to give assurances that 
foreign lives and property would be respected, and, 
trusting to these assurances, withdrew his outposts, 
which were widely scattered, and concentrated his force 
near the railway. Soon afterwards Japanese fugitives 
came pouring into the lines, and it was certain that 
arson and murder on a large scale were going on in the 
town. The Japanese Commander appears to have 
ordered a relief expedition, and nobody can doubt that 
Japanese soldiers engaged on such work would use their 
rifles and bayonets freely. There are, unfortunately, 
good reasons for supposing that they were too late, and 
that the Kuomintang troops had butchered a large 
number of Japanese civilians in cold blood. 

— 7 * 


The Kuomintang have met the situation in the 
conventional manner. Chiang Kai-shek and every 
responsible person in the party—if the term can be used 
—are horrified at the provocation of the Japanese 
Commander and the ferocity of his troops. A boycott 
is being organized. The Japanese Government have 
at once ordered a division of troops to Tsinanfu, and are 
doing everything in their power to keep public opinion 
calm. They have, thus far, withheld even an approxi- 
mate figure of the loss of Japanese life and property. 
European Press agents and reporters have not shown 
equal restraint; they are busy, at the present moment, 
in declaring war on behalf of the Japanese Government, 
and assuring the authorities at Tokyo that the foreign 
communities in China are sympathetic. This is at once 
dangerous and ridiculous. The Japanese position is the 
same, in essentials, as the British, but more difficult. 

* a ~ 


The Japanese went to Tsinanfu, as the British went 
to Shanghai, because they could not trust the Nation- 
alist commanders’ capacity to keep their troops in hand. 
The expedition has no bearing whatever on their special 
interests in Manchuria, and the only reason for sending 
‘einforcements is that, if the Kuomintang generals 
persist in their present attitude, the troops at Tsinanfu 
might at anv moment be attacked and overwhelmed. A 
Japanese division at Tsinanfu might, in case of need, 
form a nucleus of the total forces required for evacuat- 
ine the seattered Japanese population at Shantung. If 
evacuation has to be carried out in the face of organized 
attack by the Kuomintang armies, something more like 
three times this strength may prove to be necessary. 
The difficulty is that circumstances have driven the 
Japanese Government to send troops to an important 
strategic point. The Japanese must, even in the event 
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of evacuation, hold Tsinanfui for some weeks ; they can- 
not do so without interfering seriously with the move- 
ments of the opposing Chinese armies, and their position 
is correspondingly more difficult than that of the 
Shanghai field force. The movement will, of course, 
be represented as intervention in the civil war—it has 
already beensorepresented. Thus the Japanese Govern- 
ment seem to be getting dangerously near the situation 
they have always been so anxious to avoid—that of 
being obliged to spend large sums on extraordinary 
military precautions, and at the same time having to 
defend themselves against the suspicion of reviving the 
Twenty-One Points policy. 
* * * 

The immediate crisis in Anglo-Egyptian relations 
has been terminated by the British Government’s 
acceptance of the Egyptian Note, intimating that the 
Assemblies Bill would not be proceeded with during the 
present session. The British Note, however, reiterates 
the Government’s determination to intervene, if the 
Bill itself, or any similar measure, should subsequently 
be laid before the Egyptian Parliament. Meanwhile, 
the text of the Bill and of the previous law regulating 
public meetings, has been issued as a White Paper 
(Cmd. 3097, 6d.), together with Lord Lloyd’s covering 
dispatch, and the Notes exchanged between the two 
Governments. It is now clear that the summaries of 
the Bill previously published were substantially correct, 
and there are unquestionably strong grounds for argu- 
ing that its effect would be to reduce seriously the 
power of the_ police to deal with meetings and demon- 
strations likely to give rise to disorder. The main 
points of difference from the law of 1928 are that the 
local authorities lose the right to prohibit meetings 
likely to lead to disturbances, or to lay down the route 
to be followed by public demonstrations; that only 
one police officer is, apparently, allowed to attend 
political meetings, and that he can dissolve the meeting 
only after serious disorder has actually occurred. 

* a * 

The Egyptian case is that the gaps in the Bill are 
covered by provisions of the Constitution or the 
Criminal Code, or by declarations made either in the 
course of the discussions, or by Nahas Pasha to the 
Egyptian Bar, which the Courts would accept as an 
interpretation of the Bill. This is legally doubtful, 
and it is hard to see why, if such declarations were 
necessary, they were not embodied in amendments to 
the Bill itself. It is noteworthy that the very light 
penalties imposed on persons disobeying police orders 
were strongly denounced by so high an Egyptian 
authority as Zaghlul Pasha. In view of the ease with 
which political demonstrations in Cairo and Alexandria 
pass into anti-foreign rioting, the anxieties of the 
British Government can easily be understood. Whether 
the mere apprehension of future incidents justifies 
armed intervention to prevent the passing of the Bill 
is another matter. It is clear, however, that sporadic 
friction of this kind is likely to recur until a Treaty has 
been concluded placing Anglo-Egyptian relations, in- 
cluding the reserved points under the Declaration, on a 
settled basis. It is a good sign that the British action 
has been calmly received in Egypt, and there is even a 
rumour that Nahas Pasha intends, during the summer, 
to reopen negotiations for a Treaty. Unfortunately, 
the publication of Lord Lloyd’s dispatch, accusing the 
Bill of being “‘ obviously aimed at weakening the 
Executive and facilitating political agitation and 
demonstrations in the frequently recurring periods of 
tension between Great Britain and Nationalist Egypt,”’ 
will not assist Nahas Pasha’s withdrawal from an 
untenable position. 
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The trend of the unemployment figures is disquiet- 
ing. The Live Register now stands at 1,136,000, or 
over 100,000 more than a year ago. It has jumped up 
by over 70,000 in the past week. This latter fact would 
not be particularly significant, since fluctuations from 
week to week, due to special causes, are of frequent 
occurrence, if it did not confirm the suspicion that the 
tendency has been unfavourable for some time past, 
though it has been concealed by the normal seasonal 
recovery. It is clear that there is no better ground 
to-day for supposing that the unemployment problem 
is in course of solution by a normal process of trade 
recovery than there has been at any time during the 
past seven years. The stimulus of an active policy of 
capital development is essential to facilitate the work 
of transference. Perhaps the worst feature of the 
Government’s economic policy is that it tends in a 
variety of ways to restrict, instead of pressing on with, 
the required development. 

* * * 


The Federation of Master Cotton Spinners is adopt- 
ing the serious course of taking a ballot of its members 
on the question of pressing the demand for lower wages 
(that for lower hours having been abandoned) to the 
point of a lock-out. The Federation rules require an 
80 per cent. majority before militant measures can be 
taken; and the executive are showing themselves very 
eager to obtain this majority, stating in the circular 
which accompanies the ballot paper that ‘* if your reply 
is not received it will be assumed that your firm is in 
favour of the proposal.’ Perhaps, however, we may 
take this as an indication that the executive are not 
very confident that the required majority will be forth- 
coming. The votes of the American and the Egyptian 
sections are to be counted separately. If the executive 
are supported by 80 per cent. of either section, there 
will, of course, be further parleyings before a conflict, 
but the chance of maintaining peace will not be good. 

7 * - 


The Prince Carol affair presents no great difficulty 
or complexity on the face of it. An exiled prince who 
has renounced succession to the throne is welcome to 
visit this country as a private individual, but he must 
not abuse our hospitality by intrigues likely to disturb 
our relations with a friendly State. Prince Carol, or his 
friends, or those who have posed as his friends, have 
broken this condition, and the Government have, in 
our opinion, been fully justified in asking him to go 
elsewhere. The mysterious part of the transaction is 
that certain English newspapers appear to be involved 
in it. The Times stated on Tuesday that ‘** Imperial 
Airways received an order from a Sunday newspaper 
to provide two machines carrying freight and three 
passengers for a flight to Rumania,’’ and that these 
machines had been forbidden by the Government to 
leave because they were to carry a large quantity of 
leaflets conveying a manifesto from Prince Carol to the 
peasants of Transylvania. The Mornine Post on the 
same day (Tuesday) denounced the whole ‘ plot ” as 
a ** newspaper combine sensation,’? and the Dairy 
HERALD has been following hot on the scent. 

A * * 


The difficulty of ascertaining the truth of the 
matter is considerably increased by the tiresome jour- 
nalistic convention by which newspapers are apparently 
debarred from mentioning their contemporaries by 
name. The fact that Prince Carol shows leanings to- 
wards a settlement with Hungary—a country in which 
Lord Rothermere is now a national hero—seemed to 
point towards the Darry Mar and its allies as the 
newspaper combine in question. And the mention of 
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Mr. Dudley Heathcote in connection with the affair 
was a pointer in the same direction. Lord Rothermere, 
however, explains in Wednesday’s Daity Matt that ine 
was approached on behalf of Prince Carol and refused 
to have anything to do with him; and some further re- 
marks by the Mornine Post clearly indicate that Lord 
Beaverbrook’s newspapers are suspected. A study of 
these journals only increases the mystery. The SuNDay 
ExpREss contained a bombastic interview with Prince 
Carol in which he announced that in twenty-four hours 
he would ** enter the political ring and deliver the 
knock-out.’” On Monday morning, the DarLy Express 
published the Prince’s manifesto in full. On Monday 
evening, the EVENING STANDARD (another Beaverbrook 
newspaper) published a leading article denouncing 
Prince Carol for abusing the * right of asylum.”’ Are 
we, then, to suppose that it was the SuNpay Express 
which hired the aeroplanes? We cannot answer the 
question; but it is clear that royal plotters should 
beware of journalistic allies. 


* * * 


While this comedy was being played in Surrey 
thousands of Rumanian peasants assembled at Alba 
Julia for a march on the capital. After listening to the 
harangues of their orators they passed a unanimous 
resolution that the Rumanian Government was a 
scourge of God, and whilst they voted, or repeated the 
resolution, a priest held up a crucifix. After that the 
leaders demanded free railway tickets home. From all 
this it can be safely concluded that the Rumanian 
Government is unpopular in certain quarters. There 
was never any doubt of this. The Rumanian Govern- 
ment, like all Governments maintained in power by 
abrogating or juggling with constitutional rights, sits 
uneasily over a powder-cask. It is not so easy to under- 
stand what is the connection between Prince Carol, 
Madame Lupescu, M. Jonescu, and the airman pamph- 
leteers on the one hand, and the peasant demonstrators 
on the other. Why did not the peasants even mention 
Prince Carol’s name in their impressive resolution? If 
they regard him as a blessing from God (they seem 
inclined to take extreme views), they ought surely to 
make their position clear. 


© * * 


An interesting point will be raised by Lord Astor in 
the House of Lords on May 16th, when he will move a 
motion asking :— 

‘That a Select Committee be appointed to see 
whether a change is necessary in the laws governing 
testamentary provision for wives, husbands, and chil- 
dren, based on the experience of Scotland, Adstralia, and 
the other portions of the Empire.” 

The present law, allowing complete testamentary 
freedom, undoubtedly bears hardly in cases in which 
a wife is left penniless, after having devoted many years 
of her life to her husband and children, thereby 
frequently rendering herself unfit to compete in the 
labour market. The insured population make compul- 
sory contributions towards the maintenance of their 
widows and orphans; but in spite of the fact that dur- 
ing his lifetime a man is bound to maintain his wife 
and dependent children, no corresponding provision is 
enforced by law for those whose incomes fall above the 
insurance limit. That hard cases do occur is un- 
doubted, and the threat to withhold adequate provision 
after his death is one which may be employed by an 
unsatisfactory husband. Outside England, few coun- 
tries in the civilized world allow complete testamentary 
freedom where there are dependants to be considered, 
and several different types of legislation have been 
evolved to deal with the problem. 
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THE MENACE IN THE 
RATING SCHEME 


N forming our opinions of the Government’s rating 
| poticy we shall do well to remember that we know 

very little about some of its more important 
features. The only feature which forms part of the 
present Budget is the duty on imported light oils, 
which has been already mutilated by the exemption of 
kerosene. The rest of the scheme lies in the future. 
We know about it only what Mr. Churchill has chosen 
to tell us; and he has told us much more about some 
parts of it than about others. He has defined the pros- 
pective relief to industry in considerable detail. We 
know that, as from October, 1929, all ** productive 
industry ** is to be relieved of three-quarters of its 
rates, and that agriculture is to be entirely exempt. 
We know that the relief to industry is to extend to 
railways, canals, docks, and harbours, but not to gas, 
water, or electricity. We know that the relief to rail- 
ways is to be conditional on an arrangement by which 
the railway companies will devote the sums remitted 
to a reduction of their freights. We know how this 
reduction of railway charges is to be distributed; one- 
fifth is to go to agricultural produce, the remainder to 
the heavy industries. We know how the difficulty that 
the Southern Railway carries very little coal or iron 
is to be got over. The railways are to form a pool 
into which the remissions of local rates will be paid, 
and from which the cost of the freight reductions will 
be met. All this we know in remarkable detail con- 
sidering that the scheme is not to operate until October, 
1929. 

As to the other parts of the Government’s scheme, 
our knowledge is comparatively sketchy. Take the 
question of how the Central Government is to compen- 
sate the local authorities for the loss of revenue result- 
ing from the rate remissions. It is clearly not the idea 
that it should make good to each local authority its 
exact loss of revenue. The compensation is to be pro- 
vided as part of a comprehensive block grant, which 
is to cover other things beside the prospective reliefs to 
industry and agriculture. It is to replace the present 
system of percentage grants for health services, for un- 
classified roads, and—for what else we do not precisely 
know. As part of the scheme, the local authorities 
responsible for roads, for poor relief—and for what else 
we again do not precisely know—are to be altered. 
These arrangements will clearly entail, as indeed Mr. 
Churchill indicates, some redistribution of the rating 
burden between different localities; but we have been 
given no idea as to how extensive this redistribution 
is likely to be. There might be a substantial redistri- 
bution in favour of the necessitous areas which would 
go a long way to meet one objection made to Mr. 
Churchill’s plan, namely, that its reliefs are not con- 
centrated sufficiently where they are most needed. In 
this case, on the other hand, the scheme will entail an 
appreciable increase in the rates falling on householders 
and shopkeepers in the more prosperous areas. Dis- 
cussion of Mr. Churchill’s scheme has to proceed in an 
atmosphere of such uncertainties, which will not be 
cleared up for many months. 

The unevenness of our knowledge has had one con- 
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sequence which Mr. Churchill presumably intended. 
Attention has very naturally been concentrated on that 
part of the scheme which has been defined in detail, 
namely, the relief of industry ; and comparatively little 
notice has been taken of the proposal to substitute 
block grants for percentage grants. This proposal was, 
however, announced by Mr. Churchill as an integral 
part of the scheme. 
‘* You cannot,’”’ he insisted in an emphatic passage, 
** have the new reliefs without the new taxes and the new 
reforms. No one can take out of this scheme the parts 
he likes and reject the parts that do not suit him. Every- 
one who approves of the general plan must take the rough 
with the smooth, and there is rough as well as smooth in 
it. All holds together, and while it is no doubt capable 
of modification in detail, the policy must be supported 
ol opposed, accepted or rejected asa whole.”’ 


Clearly, therefore, we must not forget the question 
of block grants in deciding whether to enrol ourselves 
among the ranks of those who ** approve of the general 
plan.*’ For this question is of vital importance to the 
whole development of social policy. The Government’s 
desire to substitute block grants for percentage grants 
is no new desire. Two years ago they attempted 
unsuccessfully to give effect to it, both in regard to 
public health and in regard to education. They now 
hope to ** get away with it ** under cover of the attrac- 
tive features of Mr. Churchill’s plan. It is of the 
utmost importance that they should not be allowed to 
do so. 

What is the issue? At present a large part of the 
assistance which the local authorities receive from the 
National Exchequer is linked up with the discharge of 
certain specific functions. Thus for each house built 
under the Housing Acts of recent years, the local 
authorities receive so much per annum from the State. 
Again, the State pays 50 per cent. of approved expen- 
diture on infant welfare work and tuberculosis work. 
Most of the grants in respect of education are on a 
similar percentage basis. This is the system which 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain and his colleagues have long 
desired to sweep away, substituting for it a system 
under which the local authorities will receive a certain 
definite lump sum, independently of how many houses 
they build, how much infant welfare work they do, or 
how much education they provide. 

The Ministerial motives are no mystery. Mr. 
Chamberlain has stated them quite clearly in the 
Budget debates. He complains that the present 
system encourages local authorities to incur expendi- 
ture which they might not incur if they had to meet the 
full cost themselves. He complains further that it 
entails a great deal of State supervision and control. 
The block grant system is designed to check the expan- 
sion of local expenditure and to increase the autonomy 
of the localities. 

Now our attitude towards this policy will depend 
mainly on our general attitude towards social expendi- 
ture of the type that is encouraged by percentage 
grants. There are no percentage grants, let us observe 
in passing, for poor relief. The expenditure with 
which we are concerned is expenditure on such objects 
as we have mentioned above: education, housing, in- 
fant welfare, tuberculosis, the upkeep of roads. Are 
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local authorities, taken as a whole, really prone to push 
expenditure under these heads too far? One local 
authority, of course, differs greatly from another; but 
that fact gives rise to a second question. Is it really 
desirable to give rein in these matters to the principle 
of local autonomy, which must mean in practice per- 
mitting extreme diversities of policy between different 
areas to develop? Certainly, the system of percentage 
grants has entailed much State supervision and con- 
trol; but this has proved on the whole a thoroughly 
good thing. Mr. Sidney Webb showed long ago in his 
~* Grants-in-Aid ’’ how the percentage grant and the 
State control associated with it have played a vital 
part in securing the observance of minimum standards 
throughout the country in health and other matters. 
The following passage is apposite to the present 
issue :-— 
‘* We cannot allow Little Pedlington to be free, if it 
chooses, to have as much small-pox and enteric fever— 
not to say cholera and bubonic plague—as its inhabitants 
choose to submit to, rather than take preventive measures 
which they dislike. We have, equally, no reason to put 
up with the horribly bad roads which are all they may 
wish to pay for. If they are permitted to bring up their 
children in ignorance, to let them be enfeebled by 
neglected ailments, and to suffer them to be demoralized 
by evil courses, it is not the Little Pedlingtonites alone 
who will have to bear the inevitable cost of the destitu- 
tion and criminality thus produced. ... The claim for 
complete local autonomy—for the freedom of the inhabi- 
tants of any particular place ‘ to do what they like with 
their own ’—is incompatible with national well-being.” 


Not all County Councils, we must remember, are free 
from the spirit of Little Pedlington. 

We regard, therefore, as thoroughly reactionary 
and highly dangerous the Government’s hankering after 
a block grant system. How far do they propose to 
carry it? It is not very easy to say. It is not clear 
whether the new system is to apply to education. Mr. 
Churchill has stated that it is to include ** the existing 
percentage grants for health services.”” The housing 
subsidies come under the heading of grants for health 
services, though they are not percentage grants in the 
strictest sense of the term. Is it the Government’s 
intention that the housing subsidies shall be merged 
in the new block grants? If so, the effect will be a 
most drastic curtailment, amounting perhaps to a 
virtual suspension of the housing programme. 
Ministers boast of the large number of houses which 
have been built during their period of office. How 
many of these houses would have been built if the 
assistance given by the State had been on a block-grant 
Whether the Government do or do not intend 
to touch the housing subsidies, the case of housing 
illustrates excellently the nature of the general issue. 
The block-grant policy is necessarily inimical to 
development in any field in which it is applied. 

There is no doubt that it is to be applied to such 
services as infant welfare work and the prevention of 
tuberculosis. There is no doubt, also, that is to be 
applied to ** non-classified *? roads. Thus Mr. Churchill 
adds yet another obstacle to a forward road policy. In 
this connection, it is well to note the deliberate exemp- 
tion of electricity undertakings from the rating relief 
which is to be extended indiscriminately to productive 
industry. On what ground is brewing to be relieved, 


basis ? 
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and electricity not to be relieved? It almost seems that 
the Government is animated by a bias against new 
capital development of a public utility character, 
though it represents one of our obvious and urgent 
economic needs, as definite as its bias against develop- 
ment in the sphere of social expenditure. At this 
moment, pressure is being exerted to reduce the capital 
expenditure of the Telephone Service, which on 
ordinary business grounds ought rather to be extended. 
Whatever its precise details, the introduction of a 
block-grant system will be a very heavy price to pay 
for an amateurish scheme of rating relief. 


RECORD OF AN AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE SOLD IN 
Il. 


[These articles contain the record of an estate since it 
was sold by its‘owner in 1920. Steps have been taken to 
hide its identity, but all the facts given are exactly stated, 
and it is not a composite picture made up out of facts 
collected from various places.—Ep., THE NATION. ] 


1920 


- THE story of the farms on this estate was told in the 
preceding article, which showed that the farm tenants 
were so much worse off when they purchased their 

land that all except one, the owner of the smallest, had 

to resell and become tenants again, in spite of the fact 
that the farms were sold to them under a private offer at 
less than the price they would have fetched in the open 

market. It remains to show what happened to the 1,025 

acres of wood, the 160 cottages, the small holdings, and 

the village that made up the remainder of this 5,815-acre 
estate. 

The fate of the wood was rather a tragedy. It was a 
compact wood, carrying chiefly oak, ash, and beech, with 
a fair amount of birch and a few conifers. A small larch 
plantation was planted in it a few years before the sale, 
but never thinned, so both larch and labour were lost in 
the stunted, overgrown jungle that it became. But the 
former owner never regarded the wood commercially. It 
was bought at the sale of the estate by a timber speculator 
at a cheap price. He proceeded to cut and cart away what 
was of value to him at a very considerable profit, said to 
be 100 per cent. However this may be, he left behind 
him the abomination of desolation. Rides and roads 
through the wood were ploughed up by traction engines 
into impassable quagmires; ‘* tops ”’? were left scattered 
in a tangled mass wherever trees were cut, and all else 
that remained was weeds, that shot up everywhere and 
seeded on to the neighbouring farms, vermin, worthless 
timber, and roots and butts cumbering the ground. No 
private individual could have taken over land left in such 
a state, even at no rent at all, except to use plots here 
and there for building. To this end the remains were 
sold to some speculators who did very little with them 
until they sold them again to the Forestry Commission, 
retaining the frontages. There were enough “‘ tops ”? and 
useless wood lying about on the ground to have kept the 
neighbouring village in firewood for some years, and it 
would have been all to the good to have had some of the 
mess removed in this way. No one had any other use for 
it. Unfortunately, however, the wood also has a shooting 
value, and so any question of free firewood was ruled out, 
since those in search of it would disturb game, and might 
even knock over one or two of the innumerable rabbits if they 
ran under their noses. The Forestry Commission are very 
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slowly clearing the ground and making good the ravages of 
the timber speculator, who can hardly be blamed for doing 
what was perfectly within the law. As things stand, there 
is nothing whatever illegal in wrecking the land in this way 
at profit to himself and leaving the nation to face the 
consequences and foot the bill. 

SMALL Ho.pincs.—Of these there is little to say. 
There are two principal smallholders in the village who 
bought their land and dwellings at the sale. Smallholder 
A is doing well, and steadily reinvesting his profits in add- 
ing field to field. He has 180 acres now and adairy. He 
works his men hard, but not so hard as he works himself, 
is a bit of a churl and a bully, but knows instinctively how 
to turn his land to the best account, and is not ashamed 
to admit that he is making money. He is a typical 
peasant, combining shrewdness and _ reliability with 
stupidity and a good deal of low cunning. Instead of 
having had to sell his land, he has bought more, and in 
spite of the bad times has abandoned a motor-bicycle and 
side-car in favour of a handsome motor-van in which his 
family and his stock take turns to ride. 

Smallholder B is just the opposite. Formerly a groom 
at a big house in Warwickshire, he saved enough money 
to marry and start on his own with a little land and a light 
lorry. He was helped in this by his former employer. He 
still owns the land and cottage he bought at the sale, and 
runs a small dairy, which he administers with scrupulous 
care and honesty. But he is doing badly, I am afraid, for 
his lorry business has suffered loss by keener competition, 
while his vehicle has not grown younger, and his holding 
is not big enough to do him very well. Nor is he the type 
of man to make it. He is a little dreamy and a trifle 
genteel, having married a lady’s maid. 

CotTtacEes.—The 160 cottages on the estate were, per- 
haps, the chief factor in causing the landlord to sell. They 
were an abyss into which money had to be poured unceas- 
ingly, and little of it ever came back, for only 1s. per week 
rent was charged, and the estate paid all rates. The 
Annual Audit became a sort of game in which the agent 
tried to stave off the demands of the ‘‘ Hardy Annuals ” 
who weighed in every year with the same demands to 
have their cottages practically rebuilt, while the tenants 
tried to guess at how much the estate would do for them 
if they asked five times as much as they really wanted done. 
If a floor-board needed nailing down, the estate carpenter 
was expected to be sent down to do it. When the estate 
was sold, the cottage tenants were given the same pre- 
ferential treatment as the farm tenants, and many with 
permanent jobs in the village bought their homes at about 
£200 (of which two-thirds was usually left on mortgage). 
Some thought the landlord was trying to swindle them, and 
waited until the public auction, where they found their 
distrust had cost them from 50 per cent. to 75 per cent. 
more. Sixty-eight cottages went with the farms, and four- 
teen were bought by private speculators for week-enders. 
Practically all the rest were sold to the former tenants, who 
were mostly village artisans, railwaymen, postmen, and 
lorry-drivers. The result was interesting. The first thing 
that happened was that every tree on a bought plot of 
land was cut down and sold for timber or firewood. Then 
everyone at once began to see what he could do to improve 
his cottage by working on it in his spare time, and in spite 
of the former owner’s generosity in the way of repairs, his 
agent now admits that the cottages in the village are in 
far better order in every way than when the estate looked 
after them. The former owner still owns the cottages in a 
tiny hamlet round his park, and he makes them his special 
care, but everyone is agreed that they are not so well 
kept as those bought by ex-tenants in this village. The 
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first Parish Council Meeting after the sale was crowded out, 
and eagerness and interest in what was being done was 
very evident in those crowded rows of faces in the Schools 
where the meeting was held. Unfortunately this has died 
off. I think a big opportunity was missed somewhere that 
night. Many had never known before what rates meant, 
and they came as rather a bitter surprise, but this has 
created an interest in local affairs that still remains. 
Recently our Chief Loafer, who has succeeded for years in 
getting Parish Relief from the Guardians, was threatened 
by a deputation of the new ratepayers with frequent and 
regular immersion in the village pond if he did not find 
work immediately. He found it within a fortnight. Pre- 
viously they had had a sneaking admiration for his skill 
in ** swinging it.’? Before the sale there was a strong 
Socialistic element in the village. This has almost entirely 
disappeared, and in some cases has been replaced by an 
excess of individualism that has caused neighbour to 
threaten neighbour with the law if a chicken’s foot is 
placed over the boundary line. Before the sale the owner 
was popular, but looked upon as a bit of an extortioner 
and believed to be growing fat upon rents extracted from 
hard-working villagers. Now he is regarded as_ the 
greatest, the kindest, and the most generous man that ever 
lived. 

It may have been coincidence, but hard upon the sale 
of the cottages a village co-operative society sprang up for 
buying groceries. We began four years ago with a postman 
as chairman and a pensioner as manager and secretary, at 
a remuneration ‘of 5 per cent. on turnover, which last year 
was £867. The society has paid a 5 per cent. dividend 
for three years, started a reserve fund, and retailed goods 
at a saving of 8s. in the £. The leading iights in the move- 
ment were all village people who had bought their cottages 
at the sale. We are now thinking of buying in this way 
pig and poultry food for cottagers with stock. This 
new spirit of co-operation may be a coincidence, but, know- 
ing the village, { am far more inclined to attribute it to 
the same thing that made these people put their own 
houses in order instead of waiting for it to be done for 
them. We are joining together also to form our own 
village band and to maintain our own recreation ground. 
A farmer has offered his field free. The villagers do not 
want it like that, for they say that such arrangements are 
unsatisfactory and unbusinesslike, and they want to pay 
for their own recreation ground and run it themselves. 

This completes the record so far as the sale has had 
a bearing on the more outward aspects of village life. 
Those who are interested will draw many different con- 
clusions, but some facts stand out broadly. As regards 
the farms, for instance, it is evident that things are not 
entirely satisfactory under the present system. In this 
district, occupying ownership is not economic because of 
the non-agricultural values attached to the farms. The 
price of tenancy under the type of landlord who will now 
buy them is the price of submitting to the evils and annoy- 
ances of plutocratic shooting exalted out of its proper pro- 
portion to other rural activities, for the day of the old type 
of landowner who was interested in agriculture and in his 
estate, who shot, but did not make this sport a tyrannical 
infliction on his neighbours and a liability to the nation’s 
food bill, is now over. The former owner of this estate 
was such an one. Are we satisfied that these conditions 
are the least of many evils? Are we to follow a policy of 
laissez faire and leave things to the ordinary laws of supply 
and demand, or are we to say: ** Food production and a 
contented countryside are more important than this dread 
of so-called interference ’’? If so, what means to such 
an end can be adopted? 
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Whatever one feels about the farms, it is difficult to 
feel complacent about the system that permits such 
wasteful tragedies as the ravaging of the wood on this 
estate. In one year a man quite legally snatched the 
timber harvest of seventy years—a harvest which he had 
not sown; the result of his methods was that either this 
ground could not be used again for growing the timber, so 
badly needed, that it is well suited to grow, or else the 
nation must face a heavy expense that he may reap the 
maximum of profit. Can we devise no better or fairer 





system ? 
As regards the village and the cottages, however, the 
picture is brighter. Although the cottagers were once 


tenants of one of the best landlords imaginable, yet they 
are better off as regards the condition of their houses and 
better off in their own characters than under his benevolent 
patriarchy. Now one feels there is hope, and some foun- 
dation to work upon, for creating a semblance of a 
community spirit and a rural consciousness among them. 
Under the old rule they were enervated by his kindness 
and a spirit of initiative could find no jumping-off place. 
If the farms and the wood show that the apathetic 
indulgence of Toryism, bolstered up with a nebulous policy 
of occupying ownership, cannot, on the one hand, cope 
with the problem, the village and the cottages testify, on 
the other, to the fallacy of the Socialist argument that 
says: ‘* Observation will show that the best run estates 
are those in the possession of the biggest landowners; 
therefore the best results are to be obtained under the 
biggest landlord of all—the State.’? But are there no other 
solutions, founded more upon things as they are in the 
countryside and less upon academic theories ? Y. Z. 


CHARING CROSS BRIDGE 


HE recent announcement that the Prime Minister has 
had in his hands for some time the report of a firm 
of engineers upon proposals for a bridge at Charing 
Cross makes it possible to comment upon at least a part 
of the London Bridges problem. Like most other London 
problems, this problem is unnecessarily complicated by the 
number of authorities whose opinions have to be consulted 
and whose whims have to be indulged. As far back as 
1854 a Select Committee of the House of Commons agreed 
that the evidence in favour of a bridge in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Charing Cross was conclusive; but for 
seventy years the idea of constructing this bridge has 
been consistently regarded as an impracticable proposition 
—even in the form of a public memorial to King Edward 
VII. At present the executive authority for building such 
a bridge is the London County Council; the body expected 
to find three-quarters of the sum needed to finance its 
building is Parliament; the authority proclaiming its neces- 
sity on traffic grounds is the London and Home Counties 
Traffic Advisory Committee. But the fact that the public, 
Parliament, the L.C.C., and the Traffic Advisory Com- 
mittee are now forced to consider Charing Cross Bridge as 
a practical proposition is dependent upon an accident— 
by May 2lst, four years ago, the fourth pier of Waterloo 
had slipped 28} inches below the level of its original abut- 
ment. On that account a situation of crisis had arisen. 
The L.C.C. then had to face circumstances in which it 
must either rebuild Waterloo Bridge or replace it. This 
body showed its normal lack of enterprise and ambition. 
It willingly accepted excuses for destroying a bridge, the 
beauty of which the bulk of its members were unable to 
comprehend, but for a substitute for which and for whose 
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underpinning the L.C.C. was compelled to pay. In the 
imagination of the members of the L.C.C., it is as easy to 
eross London on a magic carpet as for traffic to cross the 
Thames by means of a bridge at Charing Cross. So the 
L.C.C. invited Parliament to replace the old bridge with 
a six-vehicular line traffic bridge designed to accommodate, 
at some undetermined time in the nebulous future, the 
Council’s own obsolete tramway service. Cultured opinion 
and even Parliament were scandalized; it was felt that this 
parochial local authority was insensitive even to the needs 
of its own parish, and to the tastes of its own parishioners. 
A Royal Commission was then appointed, and from that 
date responsible persons have done their utmost to remove 
from the L.C.C. the right of decision as to what bridges 
it shall order to be constructed or reconstructed; and, 
caring only to be relieved of the fatiguing duty of making 
responsible and perhaps unpopular decisions, this principal 
local authority now appears to be humbly willing to carry 
out any scheme provided only that Parliament relieves the 
ratepayers of London of three-quarters of the bill. 

That the problem of what is to be done with Waterloo 
Bridge is inextricably bound up with the realization of 
Charing Cross Bridge has been clearly understood every- 
where except in the L.C.C. There is almost no need to 
discuss the desirability of building Charing Cross Bridge. 
The ungainly iron construction known as Hungerford 
Bridge is an eyesore so unpleasing that in a capital city 
it cannot be regarded as anything other than an abomina- 
tion. No one is likely to believe that it promotes an 
efficient railway service—it is probably the most obvious 
bottle-neck approach to a main terminus anywhere in the 
world. It is, indeed, a matter of regret that a bridge so 
unsightly and so limited in accommodation was ever 
allowed to be built; and if Waterloo Bridge is to be 
retained in its present proportion, no one but Mr. Bernard 
Shaw can regret that the needed traffic relief can best be 
obtained by the sacrifice of Hungerford Bridge. 

Westminster Bridge is in need of similar relief. 
Accepting the heaviest burden of traffic in London and 
generally recognized as the most important bridge, it is 
estimated that Westminster Bridge will in thirty years’ 
time show signs of collapse similar to those now manifested 
by Waterloo Bridge, and, at Westminster, the construction 
of a temporary relief bridge would be rendered impossible 
by the County Hall, the Houses of Parliament, and 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. The bridge is not at the moment 
congested, but its southern approaches already need to be 
relieved, and certainly could not stard a heavy increase 
of traffic. There can be no doubt that a bridge at Charing 
Cross would also simplify traffic problems in the Strand 
and Trafalgar Square. These arguments are obvious with- 
out elaborate traffic computations, and they have become 
more obvious since 1854; in reality nothing has prevented 
them becoming generally understood save lack of courage 
and determination on the part of the local authority con- 
cerned (in the last forty years the L.C.C.), but every year 
has made the task of building Charing Cross Bridge more 
costly, and, up to now, the task of advocating it more 
disheartening. 

Nevertheless, because of the confusion in which London 
affairs are always discussed, there still lingers an impression 
that whether or not Charing Cross Bridge is needed is a 
controversial matter. This impression is a false impres- 
sion, fostered by the indifference of the L.C.C., and by the 
fact that the matter has had to be taken out of their hands 
and efficient inquiries made under the authority of other 
bodies. The real controversy is confined to the best type 
of bridge which can be devised and the cheapest, most 
convenient, and quickest way of building it; the heart of 
B 
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the matter rests in whether Charing Cross Station will be 
more usefully placed South or North of the river. 

Lord Lee’s Commission brought the issue of Charing 
Cross Bridge into the foreground ; and, as the TimEs stated, 
it reported with ** exemplary dispatch.”? Set up at the end 
of July, 1926, by November 30th of the same year it had 
completed its report. This report embraced the whole 
bridges problem of the County of London, and the whole 
cross-river traffic problem above and below the Thames 
from Greenwich Tunnel to Hampton Court, Staines, and 
Chertsey. No one need therefore be surprised or offended 
if some of its decisions are overridden or revised. 

The Royal Commission reported in favour of a double- 
deck steel bridge at Charing Cross, with the railway below 
and road traffic above, and in favour of a new Charing 
Cross Station to be built on a site to the east of the present 
station. The scheme was based on the assumption that 
the Southern Railway would insist on retaining a West-End 
terminus on the north side of the river. In the words of 
the Commission’s report the removal of Charing Cross 
Station to the south side of the river was “* an unnecessary 
disturbance of existing railway facilities, which now serve 
many thousands of passengers daily,’’ or, in plainer ian- 
guage, the Southern Railway was not, at that time, pre- 
pared to move its terminus unless it was very heavily 
compensated. But if the opposition of the Southern Rail- 
way cannot now be overcome the engineers’ report cannot 
be taken seriously. 

In view of the engineers’ proposal to erect a 
single-<deck bridge, with the western exit of the Southern 
Railway concentrated about Waterloo Station, ‘* apprehen- 
sions expressed in some quarters ”’ to the Lee Commissivn 
‘*in regard to the probable appearance of a double-deck 
bridge ’? become very pertinent. In reply to these criti- 
cisms the Commission stated ‘‘ that the importance of 
wsthetic consideration ”’ could be ‘* pressed too far,’’ and, 
that it was of the opinion ‘‘ that the situation was one 
where, in the last resort, the pressing requirements of both 
road and rail traffic must be given the first place.” But 
these considerations were dependent upon the attitude of 
the Southern Railway; no one will now wish to see one 
eyesore replaced by another. 

The firm of engineers who have drawn up the new 
report have had the assistance of the chief engineer of the 
Southern Railway; and we therefore assume that this 
report reveals an agreement between the Southern Railway 
and others concerned. If that assumption is well founded, 
another stage forward has been reached in the preliminary 
negotiations set astir in 1854 and brought to a crisis four 
years ago. The Government can now be congratulated 
upon the speed at which it is moving; it appears that there 
is now a real likelihood of London obtaining a beautiful 
bridge at Charing Cross, beginning at the Cavell Memorial, 
traversing both the Strand and Embankment Gardens, and 
crossing the Thames at the same level as Waterloo Bridge. 
The costs of the scheme are necessarily still vague, but no 
one expected a firm of engineers to make a confident esti- 
mate of that part of the problem; nor, after the experience 
of the Minister of Transport with bridges higher up the 
Thames, should the final designs of an important bridge 
be left entirely in the hands of engineers. 

It seems that the plans will either be approved ar 
disapproved by the Cabinet before their details have been 
made known to the public of London. This is the way with 

important executive work in London. The public of 
London elects the incompetent L.C.C., and is apparently 
contented with its incompetence. On this occasion the 
nation may be grateful that he who is responsible for see- 
ing that the piper is paid is also insisting upon calling the 
tune. R. G. Ranpatu. 


Be 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


T is a curious and almost unremarked thing that this 

vast new extension of the Franchise has gone through 

the House of Commons with hardly a word of serious 
discussion on the principle. No one seems to have thought 
it worth while to have an opinion on whether we are doing 
right to give votes to multitudes of women. There was 
the revolt of the corporal’s guard of Diehard Tories, but 
that did not amount to reasoned opposition. It was the 
last kick of defiantly expiring prejudice. I am not arguing 
about it, for or against; I am merely noting, as an extra- 
ordinary and unexampled event, the tame acceptance by 
the House of Commons of so momentous a change. All 
the talk on the Bill has been on two merely incidental 
matters, and these have served as a last ditch in which 
Toryism is still very much alive. The Government has 
taken the plunge with equal franchise, probably doubtful, 
but hoping for the best—that is to say, that their worst 
can be made to look like the best with the new crowd of 
inexperienced voters. They have, however, stuck reso- 
lutely to the perpetuation of property privilege which the 
principle of equal franchise happens to carry with it—the 
extension of plural voting. And, as everyone knows, it 
was after pressure from the Conservative Party machine 
that the Home Secretary, against expectation, put on the 
Whips against the reduction of election expenses in the 
boroughs, which Sir John Simon and others have shown to 
be necessary as a measure of fairness between rich and poor 
parties. The Tories, however, having done a big thing 
blindly, preferred to play for safety and do a small thing 
with the eyes of self-interest well open. 

* * * 

One would think that the remarkable result of the 
ballot of the Nottinghamshire miners would make it im- 
possible for the coalowners to maintain the ‘* Spencer 
Union ” any longer as the sole negotiating body. The 
ballot was organized by the T.U.C., which is, of course, in 
a sense a party to the dispute, but the arrangements were 
such that there can be no doubt that the figures fairly 
express the feeling of the miners. The Notts Miners’ Asso- 
ciation, which the owners refuse to “‘ recognize,’’ has now 
only about ten thousand members, while Mr. Spencer’s 
Industrial or ‘‘ non-political ’? Union claims a membership 
of twenty thousand. Yet over thirty-two thousand miners 
have declared their desire to be represented by the old 
Union in trade negotiations, and only two thousand five 
hundred have voted for the Spencer Union, which is recog- 
nized and supported by the employers. This ballot makes 
it fairly clear that the Spencer Union has obtained its 
membership largely as the result of economic pressure, and 
not from the free choice of the men. One doubts whether 
outside the coal industry it would be possible to find any 
body of employers willing to act as the Notts coalowners 
have done, and to maintain an unwanted ‘‘ Trade Union ”” 
by force and victimization. One hopes without much con- 
viction that this overwhelming expression of the miners’ 
wishes will have some effect, and induce the employers to 
drop the Spencer Union and return to the traditional 
method of dealing with the men. 

* * * 

Another of the rather mysterious conferences between 
the leaders of big business here and on the Continent has 
been taking place this week. This time it was the Swedes 
who have paid the F.B.I. a visit to discuss various harm- 
less questions, such as statistics, international affairs, and 
double taxation. I noticed from some F.B.I. “ literature ”’ 
that the meeting was expected ‘‘ to examine the subject of 
relations of industrial bodies with the League of Nations.”’ 
This sounded interesting, and meeting an industrialist, who 
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sometimes is not too proud to drop a hint to a journalist, 
I sought light on this subject. What, I asked, really is 
the attitude of these great and more or less silent bodies 
to the League of Nations? His reply was diplomatic, but 
may be not unfairly summarized as follows: ‘* Entirely 
friendly—so long as the League of Nations does not inter- 
fere.” 
* * * 

The meagre notices that followed the death of Barry 
Pain suggested that he was half-forgotten by the post-war 
generation. Anyone who was reading the magazines in 
the nineties is not likely to have forgotten him. He came 
to the front as one of the brilliant group of humourists 
that Jerome K. Jerome gathered round him in the days 
when he was editing the IptEr and To-Day. I wonder 
how many of my generation who were beginning to take 
literary notice at that time will agree with me that it was 
the golden age of London journalism. Or is it an illusion 
of youth that there never was such first-rate light humour 
in the magazines and papers as in the sunset of the Vic- 
torian age, when the hansoms still clip-clopped about a 
yet gracious London? There will be agreement, at any 
rate, that few men have worked a fresher vein of shrewd 
observation and sound laughter than Barry Pain in the 
series of little books that began with ‘‘ De Omnibus.”? He 
tossed off his things with a light hand, and in the little 
books in which he fixed so neatly various Cockney types 
there was a latent philosophy of life which left with the 
discerning reader an after-taste of pleasure. 

* * * 


Cambridge is wisely following the example of Oxford 
in taking steps while there is still time to preserve the 
beauty of her setting. The danger from commercialism is 
perhaps more imminent at Oxford, but it is by no means 
absent at Cambridge. Within the last twenty years inhar- 
monious changes and novelties have marred her green 
margin; as the appeal says, ‘‘ We cannot stand on the 
Roman road and turn towards the town without some mis- 
giving and regret.’’ It is good news that the new Cam- 
bridge Preservation Society has from the first taken care 
to secure co-operation between the University and the local 
authorities, for the decision whether the surroundings of 
the town are to be saved from needless ugliness rests chiefly 
upon the latter. The charm of the Cambridge country is 
perhaps more elusive than that of the hills round about 
Oxford; a long and loving acquaintance is needed before 
it is fully appreciated. The fate of many beautiful places 
where irremediable damage has been done from mere 
thoughtlessness warns all lovers of Cambridge to be on the 
alert, and if they will all contribute the half-guinea asked 
for, she should be secure. 

7 * * 


Novelists on the platform seem to take a needlessly 
gloomy view of the state of their trade. Here is Mr. Hugh 
Walpole declaring that the newspapers pay no attention 
to novels nowadays unless they have some news value. 
There never was a time in my experience when the papers 
that count gave more space to novels; space often dispro- 
portionate to the importance of the novels reviewed. As 
to the stunt Press, it is quite useless to complain of their 
neglect of literature. Naturally such journals need the 
stimulus of some irrelevant ‘‘ news value ” before they 
recognize the existence of literature at all. Mr. Walpole’s 
remark would be more accurate as applied to pictures. At 
the Academy the crowd in default of any other guide to 
merit innocently accept the chatter in the newspapers. 
The other afternoon the size of the human barrier round 
the pictures was exactly in proportion to the amount of 
‘news value.”? Thus one could not get near Orpen’s 
rather silly ‘‘ Black Cap,”? while an excellent portrait by 
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the same painter near by was deserted. A slightly smaller 
mob beseiged the picture by the little girl, and Sims’s last 
pictures were puzzling scores of innocent folk. The best 
landscape in the show seemed to be attracting no special 
attention. It is all sad or amusing according to one’s 
temperament. 

* * * 

After Mr. Churchill had made his clever retreat on the 
kerosene tax he met a journalist in the lobby. He stopped 
him, and said: *‘ Oh, Mr. Blank, what are they saying 
in the Press Gallery about my speech? ”? The journalist 
suggested that perhaps Mr. Churchill might not like a 
truthful reply, but the latter insisted. ‘‘ Well,’’ said the 
journalist, ‘‘ they are saying that you stood on your head 
because you hadn’t a leg to stand on.” Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE PRAYER BOOK QUESTION 


Srr,—A Scots girl wanting to get married sought her 
father’s consent, but the selfish old man, not wanting to 
lose his daughter, said, ‘‘ Jeanie, do you not know that it is 
a very solemn thing to get married?” ‘'I ken that,’ said 
the lassie, ‘‘ but it is a deal more solemn not to get married! ” 

The bishops and their supporters: are never tired of 
reiterating what a very serious thing it would be for the 
Church if the House of Commons again rejects their new 
Prayer Book, and they assert that it would be impossible 
to maintain any sort of discipline among the clergy. So 
often have they repeated this assertion that even some M.P.s 
who do not like the controversial parts of the Prayer Book, 
are considering whether or not it would be wise to continue 
their opposition to it. There is, however, another side to 
this question which must not be overlooked, for though it may 
be a serious thing to reject the reactionary measure of the 
prelates, it would, to use the Scots lassie’s argument, be a 
deal more serious to the Church and to the nation at large 
if they do not do so. 

It will unquestionably be a bad day if ever the bishops 
succeed in persuading the representatives of the laity in 
Parliament to be weak enough to withdraw their opposition, 
as it would mean that tens of thousands of the laity, especi- 
ally in the North, would leave the National Church altogether. 
Some of the more devout would no doubt find a spiritual 
home in one or other of the Free Churches, but probably 
many would give up attending any place of worship. The 
good feeling which is now growing up between ourselves and 
Free Churchmen would be shattered completely. There 
would also arise a demand for disestablishment, for even 
many staunch Conservatives have publicly stated that they 
would not care to uphold an apostate Church, which re- 
pudiated the Reformation doctrines, for which many of our 
ancestors died. In addition to this, all our great religious 
Societies would suffer financially to such an extent that prob- 
ably many would cease to exist. As for the assertion of the 
prelates that they would be better able to administer dis- 
cipline if the Prayer Book is accepted, there is not a shred 
of evidence to support such a claim. Indeed, the evidence 
all seems to point in an opposite direction, and all the leaders 
of the Anglo-Catholics, such as Lord Halifax, the late Presi- 
dent of the English Church Union, are encouraging the clergy 
to set their bishops at defiance if they dare to attempt to 
thwart some of their extreme demands. Much more might 
be said if space permitted.—Yours, &c., 

SETON CHURCHILL. 

Colliton Lodge, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19., 


SCHOOL BRANCHES OF THE LEAGUE’ 
OF NATIONS UNION 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a paragraph in 
your issue of April 21st which quotes an extract from the 
Highgate School Magazine containing a reference to the 
Headmasters’ Conference which is inaccurate and unjustified. 
I shall be glad if you will publish the following explanation 
and thus remove what I feel to be an imputation on the 
School. 
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During a recent illness I was surprised to read the letter 
in my own School Magazine, of whose contents I had been 
ignorant, but subsequent investigation has shown that the 
letter which you quoted in your columns was a ‘‘ mare’s 
nest,’’ and due entirely to a misunderstanding between the 
Prefect who started a League of Nations branch at the School 
and the assistant master whom he consulted on the subject 
in my absence, and whose views on the participation of 
masters were completely misinterpreted. 

I should like to say :— 

(1) That the Headmasters’ Conference has never to my 
knowledge and belief attempted to restrict the liberty of action 
of its members in matters of this kind, and I can find no 
trace of any utterance directed against ‘‘ official propa- 
ganda.” 

(2) That, as a Vice-President of the London Branch of the 
League of Nations Society, I have its interests warmly at 
heart, and have not only approved the foundation of a 
Branch at Highgate School, but have also made it quite clear 
that every one of my colleagues is at liberty to associate him- 
self with this work, if he so chooses.—Yours, &c., 

J. A. H. JOHNSTON 
(Headmaster of Highgate). 
The School House, Highgate, N.6. 
May 6th, 1928. 


MR, BELLOC’S HISTORY 


Sir,—This correspondence can’t go on for ever, yet, as 
Mr. Coulton falls back on the authority of Hudson, I should 
tell him in a final letter why I differ from it. The error, like 
most academic errors, arises from a document wrongly inter- 
preted to the neglect of common sense and tradition. That 
Tithings were drawn—or would be drawn—from all males 
above twelve years of age isa commonplace. That the actual 
lists printed in Hudson's ‘‘ Records of the City of Norwich ”’ 
«over all such is manifestly impossible, for this reason: a 
census of this kind weuld necessarily give a very large 
number of repeated surnames, the fathers and the sons of 
one family, and these would even be a majority in such a 
society as that of the fourteenth century. Now if Mr. Coulton 
will read for himself the list of St. Stephen's Parish he will 
find that there are only two repetitions of surnames in con- 
junction, and that one of these—out of nearly two hundred 
names—is that of a father and a son: and these substantial 
people, a Capitai Pledge. There are in nearly two hundred 
names only nine cases of a man being called ‘‘ son of so and 
so,"’ and in each case no mention of the father in the same 
Tithing List—therefore such designations can only refer to 
independent adults. But there is more than this. St. 
Stephen's Parish is larger than St. Mary's (out of which has 
to come the unbuilt-on Market place), yet it has on its lists 
barely a quarter as many names. 

It can hardly be doubted that we have here as so often 
in the Middle Ages (for instance, in the Poll Tax of 1379) a 
case of custom and/or selection rather than a census. 

The case for a much larger total population is far 
stronger, moreover, than Mr. Coulton seems to think from 
his treatment of my first statement of it. Even if the St. 
Peter’s Tithing Lists roughly represent a roll of male house- 
holders (St. Stephen's certainly do not), these lists would be 
far less than one-sixteenth of the city, even allowing for the 
smallness of the Castle Fee and the sparseness of the Priors. 
And that for this reason, St. Peter’s is but one Parish and 
its population one for which a single church was adequate. 
But there were forty-six such Parishes in the city, and fifty- 
one churches at least, apart from the suburbs. 

Common sense demands that a town more than half as 
jarge as London, a town with half a hundred churches, many 
of great size, a town three miles round, should be on the 
scale of its sister cities in Europe. Tradition supports that 
view by the large figure of plague deaths it has handed down. 
Both are confirmed by an analysis of the fragmentary docu- 
ment surviving. 

But I fear Mr. Coulton’s real grievance is not with my 
statistics, but with my creed. I note his extraordinary con- 
nection of a piece of arithmetic with my religion. I confess 
this seems to me hardly sane. What on earth can the 
population of Norwich in the fourteenth century have to .lo 
with the authority or falsehood of Catholic doctrine? The 
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truth is that the Catholic Church is Mr. Coulton’s ‘‘ King 
Charles’s Head.’’ I note that everyone with whom he comes 
to loggerheads turns out, by a strange coincidence, to be of 
my communion, and that, when he is thus inflamed, he will 
fire off the silliest accusations of crass ignorance, illiteracy, 
stupidity, and fraud against men of at least equal culture 
with himself and of far more sober judgment. He will do 
well to cure himself. If he knew more of the world he would 
appreciate what a ridiculous figure the fanatic cuts in its 
eves.—Yours, &c., H. BELLoc. 
Kings Land, Shipley, Horsham. 
May 7th, 1928. 


“ADVENTURES IN ARABIA” 


S1ir,—It is with regret that we notice the most unfavour- 
able and scathing review that you have printed of Mr. W. B. 
Seabrook’s ‘**‘ Adventures in Arabia.’’ It is quite obvious that 
your reviewer does not like the book, but we trust that in 
the interest of fair play you will permit us to endeavour to 
correct the impression that your review is calculated to have 
upon your readers. We can best do this by quoting the 
words of others. 

The first attack that is made is upon one of the illustra- 
tions, which, so we are told, is of a ‘‘ lascivious female, stark 
naked except for anklets and bangles, fondling a person of 
sex undeterminable owing to its clothing.”’ In the first place, 
there can be little doubt, we think, that the person in ques- 
tion is a female, and we think that if this picture had been 
in any way objectionable the BRITISH WEEKLY would not have 
said, ‘‘ The illustrations add conspicuously to the attraction 
of this book.” 

Your reviewer then goes on to state that Mr. Seabrook 
was ‘‘ never more than thirty or forty miles distant from 
commonplace .civilization.”’ It is of interest, in view of this 
statement, to hear the opinion of Lieut.-General Sir George 
MacMunn, who, as you know, was Commander-in-Chief of 
the Mesopotamian forces in 1919 and 1920: ‘‘ Books on 
Arabia and the Near East have been plentiful of late, from 
the ‘Revolt in the Desert’ or ‘ The Letters of Gertrude 
Bell’ to the lesser Sheikh stories. It is therefore with sur- 
prise that one turns to the writings of a young American to 
find perhaps the best of them all.”’ 

Your reviewer goes from bad to worse when he says, 
‘‘A few quotations from it will perhaps serve to deter the 
seeker after knowledge from wasting his money.’’ The 
Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT certainly does not agree with 
this, for it says, in a lengthy and very favourable review, 
‘* Mr. Seabrook was a persistent questioner, and the informa- 
tion which he at length elicited and embodied in his book 
raises it from the rank of being just an entertaining volume 
of interesting adventures and unusual experiences to that of 
a valuable contribution to the printed accounts of the reli- 
gions and folk-lore of Syria.’’ The MorninG Post supported 
this view when it said, ‘‘ Since Mr. Seabrook had an eye for 
the things which truly matter and a style (not merely stylo- 
graph), and a gift for the subtleties of alien etiquette, we 
are the better for a book which adds much to our knowledge 
of Arabia and the Arabs.”’ 

We could quote many more opinions such as those we 
have given, but we think we have mentioned as many as are 
necessary to incite your further interest in the book.— 
Yours, &c., GeorGE G. Harrap & Co., Lrp. 

May 4th, 1928. 


THE MILAN OUTRAGE 


Srr,—On April 12th, 1928, an atrocious crime was com- 
mitted at Milan. A bomb was exploded among the crowd 
who were expecting the passage of the King to open an 
exhibition, and about twenty persons, including women and 
children, were killed. 

The crime was followed by wholesale arrests throughout 
Italy. A news agency announces from Milan, on April 20th, 
that the ‘‘ Special Tribunal for the Defence of the State ”’ will 
try the accused in sittings to which neither the public nor 
the Press will be admitted. This Tribunal, instituted by the 
law of December 12th, 1926, is presided over by a General 
of the Army, who jis at the same time a Fascist deputy, and is 
composed of officers of the Fascist Militia, who are at the 
same time members of the Fascist Party. The Tribunal is 
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specifically empowered to decide that the defendant and his 
counsel shall be made acquainted with the evidence collected 
during the preliminary inquiries only on the day of the trial ; 
it may compel the defendant to choose his counsel from 
among the officers of the Army or Militia ; and against its 


verdict there is no appeal. For crimes like that of Milan the 
penalty is death. 

Everyone will desire that those who were guilty of the 
outrage shall be punished. But it is vitally important that 
the trial should be so conducted as to prevent a miscarriage 
of justice. 

We, therefore, the undersigned, venture to urge the 
Italian Government not to deprive the persons accused of the 
elementary right of choosing their counsel, of knowing in 


good time the evidence to be given against them, and of being 
publicly tried.—Yours, &c., 
(Signed) 


MILLICENT FAWCETT. 
Ik. W. BIRMINGHAM. 
GRAHAM WALLAS. 

H. G. WELLS. 

G. P. Goocu. 

R. W. SETON Watson. 
April 28th, 1928. 


H. LaskI. 

JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 
R. TREVELYAN. 
RENNIE SMITH. 

G. L. DICKINSON. 


THE TERCENTENARY OF 
HARVEY’S DISCOVERY OF THE 
CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD 


By CHARLES SINGER. 


HE Englishman, William Harvey (1578-1657), made 
"T tte most important discovery in the field of medicine 

of which we have any record. His discovery was 
that the blood circulates, and ‘that it is the same blood 
that is propelled over and over again by the heart through 
the blood vessels. We do not know exactly when Harvey 
reached this point of view, but we do know that he was 
teaching it in his lectures at the Royal College of 
Physicians in London at least as early as 1615. Twelve 
years later this most significant discovery was given to the 
world. Its modest and reticent author sent it forth in a 
very small quarto volume, abominably and inaccurately 
printed on wretched paper by a Frankfurt typesetter. 
This Ezercitatio anatomica de motu cordis et sanguinis 
in animalibus bears the date 1628. The tercentenary of its 
publication is being celebrated next week. 

When Harvey was a youth the nature and the signifi- 
cance of the movements of the heart were among the most 
discussed of problems. The view still generally accepted 
at that time as to the action of the heart had been set 
forth fourteen centuries previously. The current theory 
was still that of Galen (130-200 a.p.), an Asiatic Greek 
physician of great ability who practised in Rome and was 
the medical adviser of the philosopher-Emperor, Marcus 
Aurelius (121-180). By the end of the sixteenth century 
it had become evident that there were many objections to 
Galen’s theory of the action of the heart. Nevertheless 
the current teaching of physiology remained Galenic, for 
the simple reason that there was nothing to put in its 
place. 

At that time by far the best medical school in Europe 
was that at Padua. The University of Padua was within 
Venetian territory, and the Republic of Venice permitted 
a freedom that was not enjoyed elsewhere. Students of 
any religion and of no religion, men of all nations and of 
every social status, were alike welcome, provided only that 
it was learning which they sought. Thus Padua had 
become a most important international centre, the cynosure 
of the freer and more fervent spirits of the age. A series 
of very great teachers had established its reputation and 
was drawing the ablest young men and even young women 
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to its lecture halls. It was natural in 1599 that Harvey, 
still an ardent youth, should bend his steps to Padua. The 
great Italian University was to become, in the truest sense, 
his spiritual home. 

At that time the most successful teacher at Padua was 
one Hieronymo Fabrizio (1587-1619), usually known as 
Fabricius of Acquapendente. This Fabrizio was a very 
learned man and a most able observer. He, more than 
any other, was the founder of the modern science of 
embryology, a subject to which Harvey devoted the later 
part of his life. Fabrizio made a great many important 
scientific advances. He was, moreover, a most attractive 
teacher. It was natural that Harvey should gravitate to 
him, and it was natural, too, that Fabrizio should turn 
Harvey’s energies in the direction of the study of the blood 
vessels. The older man had himself given special attention 
to this subject, and wrote a finely illustrated book on the 
valves of the veins. He described these structures well and 
impressively, and, though he failed to realize the nature of 
their action, he showed that their mouths point always 
toward the heart. We now know, and Harvey came duly 
to realize, that this implies that in the veins blood is 
obstructed from any movement except toward the heart. 

Harvey’s time at Padua was passed while Fabrizio was 
at the height of his powers, and he returned to England 
in 1602 full of the stimulus of his great teacher. During 
the years that followed he was dissecting and experiment- 
ing very industriously, and by 1615 at latest he had 
reached a clear conception of the circulation. To discuss 
the steps by which Harvey arrived at this great conclusion 
would be little appropriate in this place. He had been 
well trained by Fabrizio in experimenting on living animals, 
he was exceedingly industrious, he was widely read in 
anatomical literature, he was of a contemplative turn of 
mind. He combined a quiet and cautious temper with 
experimental enthusiasm and a genius for interpreting the 
results of experiment. His was, in fine, a superb mental 
equipment for a life of scientific investigation. 

While we can here discuss neither the nature of the 
circulation nor the steps by which it was demonstrated, 
it is yet not inappropriate to place before the modern 
reader the final argument in favour of the circulation of 
the blood with which Harvey convinced his critics. 

Harvey, early in his work, reached two fundamental 
conceptions concerning the system of blood vessels. He per- 
ceived that the valves in the veins would permit the blood 
to pass only toward the heart, while those at the root of the 
great arteries arising from the heart would permit the blood 
to pass only away from the heart. Now in connection with 
the movement of the blood, Harvey’s crucial point is that 
it must be always in one direction, and, moreover, on 
account of the continued beat of the heart, also continuous. 
This really clinches the matter; for consider the capacity of 
the heart. Let us suppose that either ventricle holds but 
2 ounces of blood. The pulse beats 72 times a minute, and 
72 x 60 times an hour. In the course of one hour, there- 
fore, the left ventricle will throw into the aorta, or the 
right ventricle into the pulmonary artery, no less than 
72 x 60 x 2 = 8,640 ounces = 88 stones 8 lbs. of blood. 
In other words, in one hour the ventricle will throw into 
the great artery more than three times the body weight of 
a heavy man. Whence can all this blood come? Whither 
can it all go? It cannot come from the ingested food and 
drink, for no one could consume so much in one hour! It 
cannot reach and remain in the tissues, for they would 
soon all burst and ooze with blood! The solution of the 
puzzle, Harvey came to see, is that it is the same blood 
that is always being pumped into the arteries, and the same 
blood that is always coming back through the veins. In 
other words, the blood circulates. 
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We may say that the knowledge of the circulation of 
the blood has been the basis of the whole modern develop- 
ment of the science of physiology. Without a knowledge 
of the circulation we should have no clear conception of 
the Mechanics, Physics, and Chemistry of the animal body. 
The whole of scientific medicine is based on this Mechanics, 
Physics, and Chemistry, and thus, ultimately, on our know- 
ledge of the circulation. Furthermore, Harvey suspected, 
and his successors saw more clearly, that the blood in going 
round ever on the same beat, is a carrier of substances 
which not only maintain life but determine the whole 
course of life, and that the heart, which is the motive force 
of the carrier, can thus be regarded as life’s determinant :— 

‘* No rest that throbbing slave may ask, 
For ever quivering o’er his task, 

While far and wide a crimson jet 
Leaps forth to fill the woven net 
Which in unnumbered crossing tides 
The flood of burning life divides, 

Then, kindling each decaying part, 
Creeps back to find the throbbing heart. 

‘* The smooth, soft air with pulse-like waves 
Flows murmuring through its hidden caves, 
Whose streams of brightening purple rush, 
Fired with a new and livelier blush, 
While all their burden of decay 
The ebbing current steals away, 

And red with Nature’s flame they start 
From the warm fountains of the heart.”’ 

And what does the blood carry, and why? Why is 
the flood of burning life divided in crossing tides and how 
does it kindle the decaying part? Where does the carrier 
take up or deposit those loads? What is this soft air, and 
why does it flow through the cave-like lung? And what is 
the burden of decay? It is the solution of these ques- 
tions that has been the main task of Physiological and 
Medical Science in the three centuries that have gone by 
since Harvey published his book in 1628. As each of these 
questions has obtained a more rational answer, has been 
interpreted, that is, in terms of Mechanics, Physics, and 
Chemistry, so medicine has made a great step forward. 
Thus it is that the work of Harvey has lain at the back of 
almost every important medical advance in modern times. 

Nor did Harvey cease his labours after starting us on 
this line of discovery. He used the remainder of his days 
in formulating that question that is still, over all others, 
before the man of science, the question against which some 
would write Usque huc venies et non precedes amplius. 
His second book is **‘ On Generation.”’ It spends itself on 
that ultimate demand, What is this changing yet unchang- 
ing flame of Nature, passing from being to being, quenched 
in one generation but to be lit in the next, at once mortal 
and immortal, containing al] thought, all life, all love, all 
hope, in a germ, a seed, a particle? As Harvey, on whom 
a sweet melancholy ever dwelt, passed out of the dark 
wood of middle life into an age mellowed by a subdued and 
gracious light, he came clearly to see that in generation 
lie all the secrets of all the mysteries that ever were or 
ever will be. In his last stage he sought, as had many 
before him, to face the front that is turned to the unknow- 
able and to delimit it from the known. It was the hope 
of the old discoverer to do this by extending the known. 

The effort was a brave one, and has been often repeated 
since his day, though it never will succeed. We return 
therefore with somewhat saddened footsteps to his earlier 
work and to its heraldship of the dawn of scientific medi- 
cine. For that it is that prompts men of science to 
celebrate the inconspicuous production, three centuries 
ago, of an unostentatious volume by a quiet man who lived 
a life uneventful save for the things of the spirit. Harvey 
was a philosopher by temper, by training, and by choice. 
He wrote little, but thought much, and he would wish his 
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centenary year to be remembered by some grand advance 
in knowledge rather than by any conspicuous commemora- 
tion of himself. May it be so. 


THE LONDON GROUP 


HE retrospective exhibition of the London Group at 

the New Burlington Galleries gives us the best occa- 

sion we have had recently for a kind of spiritual 
stock-taking. It prompts one to ask what the position 
of the graphic arts is in modern England, what it might 
have been, and what it promises to be in the near future. 
It is, perhaps, the might-have-been that strikes one most 
before the works here brought together. Before Mr. 
Etchell’s ‘* Mole-catcher,’’ with its daring and effective 
simplification of form and its happy colour scheme, before 
Mrs. Vanessa Bell’s ** Three Women,’’ before Mr. Duncan 
Grant’s ‘* Adam and Eve ’’—here, for some mysterious 
reason rechristened ‘‘ The Leg ’’—and before other works 
of the same kind one feels that there was a moment when 
certain English artists were ready to make a great concerted 
effort to create for the first time in this country a monu- 
mental style of painting capable of being employed for 
mural decoration and the expression of communal senti- 
ment in public works. But whereas the painting of easel 
pictures can be pursued with almost as little regard to 
public response as the writing of poems, such large-scale 
design implies, like architecture and the drama, a collabora- 
tion of the public with the artist. And the moment when 
the inspiration for such work came to the artists was by 
a peculiar irony of fate one of the worst possible for the 
hope of any such collaboration since it coincided with the 
years just preceding the Great War. When the war was 
over, when, perhaps, the public might have been disposed 
to think of some great commemorative undertakings, the 
inspiration had passed, the artists had already ceased to 
persevere in what seemed a fruitless pursuit, had abandoned 
the idea of large-scale organization of form, and had become 
once more intrigued by the problems of the easel picture. 

That reckless experiment of these artists in 1913 and 
1914 could only have succeeded had it been met by an 
equally reckless generosity and confidence on the part of 
the public. Whether the artists actually hoped for that 
or not, it is difficult now to say. The years just preceding 
the war were years when England seemed at last ready 
to come into line with European culture, when 
Philistinism seemed a thing of the past, when almost any- 
thing marvellous might have happened. 

Whether, but for the war, the miracle would have hap- 
pened, whether the British public might for once have 
shown its belief that serious art was worth at least giving 
a trial to, who shall say? My own belief is that it would 
1ot have happened, that the British public is too painfully 
conscious of its insensibility to visual form ever to abandon 
its habitual attitude of suspicious contempt. Indeed I 
doubt whether even now the rare qualities of design of 
such a work as the ** Adam and Eve ”’ are apparent to 
most people, but seeing it again after so many years I 
feel more than ever how unfortunate it was that we missed 
the chance of great monumental design which such work 
offers. 

Our lazy romanticism hugs the belief in genius as an 
inevitable, spontaneous, creative outflow, unconditioned by 
circumstances; but in reality, works of art, like living 
organisms, are forced to adapt their growth more or less 
to the pressure of circumstance, and it seems to me certain 
that many of these artists were forced either to abandon 
painting altogether, as Mr. Etchells did, or to cultivate 
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the less central and perhaps the less interesting, certainly 
the less ambitious possibilities which their talents afforded. 
Of course, in innumerable ways the artists in question have 
made progress since those days, they have richer technical 
resources at command, and a profounder knowledge of 
natural appearance, but I cannot help recognizing in the 
work of the beginning of the last decade a creative impulse, 
a clearness and boldness of design, an impetuous and 
generous courage which have disappeared. It was a 
moment when lesser talents seemed to rise above their 
normal level and to attain to definite and significant design. 

Perhaps those members of the London Group were 
wiser in their generation who, resisting the lure of such 
large-scale formal design, went on cultivating their Camden 
Town gardens to such good purpose : for the whole history 
of British art proclaims the fact that nothing, in what used 
to be called the grand style or what was later known as 
historical painting can take root in the soil of English social 
life. The artist will always in the end be driven back 
to portraiture, landscape on a relatively small scale, and 
similar genres. 

A curious confirmation of this inveterate attitude of 
the average Englishman to the purpose and scope of art 
comes to hand at this moment. The Royal Academy has 
thrown open its doors for the one great annual, national, art 
festival, and the critics are called upon for their verdicts. 
Now the critic of the Tres is far too intelligent a man not 
to know that there is scarcely anything there which is 
worthy of serious criticism, which even makes a pretence 
to being a work of art, but he knows that he is expected 
to fill several columns with appreciation of these objects, 
and he begins his article with a few phrases in which he 
cunningly discounts all that he is about to say, and gives 
us a measure of the depths of contempt in which art is 
held in England. He says: ** Like every other institution 
the Royal Academy stands for more than what it actually 
contains. In the course of time it has acquired associa- 
tions of a special kind and established relations with a 
much larger public than that which really cares for art... . 
In any attempt to judge Academy exhibitions this institu- 
tional character must be taken into account. It by no 
means follows that a selection of the best contemporary 
native art would make a good Academy because, from its 
nature as an institution, it represents art as it is understood 
by the general rather than art by absolute standards; and 
no success of a purely artistic kind would compensate for 
failure as an institution. The most we can expect from the 
Academy is that it should give as fair a representation of 
contemporary native art as is compatible with a wide 
popular appeal.”’ 

And no one is shocked at the unblushing cynicism of 
this apology, because no one thinks that art really matters. 
What would the Royal Society say if someone defended it 
on the ground that, as an institution, it must not be judged 
by its pursuit of truth, but only of such truth as was 
‘* compatible with a wide popular appeal.’ Even the 
Courts of Justice would be shocked at the idea that their 
verdicts should correspond, not to justice pure and simple, 
but to such justice as gratified the wishes of the populace. 

What we must recognize is that the State subsidizes 
the Royal Academy—and the handicap in its favour in com- 
parison with all other artistic bodies grows greater every 
year with the increase of rents—and subsidizes it for the 
promotion of art. Now there would be as little point in 
the State subsidizing the art that makes ‘‘ a wide popular 
appeal,’? as there would be in subsidizing Lyons’s tea- 
shops, and such certainly was not the intention when 
Burlington House was let to the Royal Academy at a 
nominal figure. Rocer Fry. 
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PLAYS AND_ PICTURES 
Nitze before, roses, ropes of hair: we have seen 


them before, but never, never so many roses, so much 

hair, as there were in ** Armide ”’ last week. I 
imagine the producer calling : ‘‘ More Roses, thicker Hair, 
remember this is Covent Garden.’? And so we had oak- 
trees thick with roses, spiky flower-beds (so difficult for 
bare-foot nymphs), crowns, wreaths, garlands, everywhere. 
You might not have thought that Damascus in 1099 would 
be like Charlie’s dream of heaven in ** The Kid,’’ but it 
was; only, of course, more splendid. However, it is too 
fine an opera to be spoiled by any setting, however incon- 
ceivably unimaginative. It takes you from the beginning 
into a place of wild magic and passion, and moves onward 
in one rush, till Armide, deserted by her lover, dies, curs- 
ing life and wrecking her kingdom in hopeless rage. 
It is queerly different from a Mozart opera, and in 
some ways much more competent. One would have 
imagined that Gluck had been born forty years after 
Mozart, instead of forty years before. ‘‘ The Magic Flute,”’ 
for instance, always remains to me a succession of incom- 
parable moments, rather awkwardly strung together. Gluck 
never rises to the miracles of Mozart, but the thing moves 
together in one piece, with a sense of dramatic progression, 
which winds up to the truly magnificent end; which was 
magnificently sung by Frida Leider. The recitative is very 
interesting, the movement of the crowds is used as an 
important part of the structure. I would dare to say that 
Gluck knew better than Mozart how to write an opera. 
The orchestra was throughout admirable; Frida Leider’s 
voice is very fine, and she has real sense of tragedy. 
Walter Widdop rather played Bottom to Armide’s Titania ; 
his voice is colourless, his singing uninteresting. The other 
singers were good, but not striking. It was a very fine 
performance in spite of the roses. 


The modern dress production of the ‘“‘ Taming of the 
Shrew ” at the Court Theatre is one of the most depressing 
entertainments it has been my misfortune to witness for a 
considerable time. Having scored a legitimate success with 
their modern dress *‘ Hamlet,’ the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre appear to think that they can apply their method 
all round with an equal measure of success. But it is 
doubtful whether the *‘ Taming of the Shrew ”’ is suitable 
for this sort of treatment. The whole business of valets 
and masters changing parts is based on conventions that 
have little meaning in modern life. In any case, the justifi- 
cation of modern dress production lies in the possibility 
that the artificial archeology of the play may be forgotten 
and its reality stand out. On this particular occasion, the 
introduction of photographers, cinema men, and motor-cars 
degenerated into a series of ‘‘ scores *’ off the author and 
a preposterous travesty of the Elizabethan stage, while the 
over-acting, stage laughter, &c., was as omnipresent as 
ever. The result was an appalling vulgarity. There is not 
very much literary merit in the play anyhow; what little 
there is was lost by the fact that most of the main 
characters were reduced to talking in conventional cock- 
ney accents, an exasperating characteristic of all the latest 
Shakespearean productions. The ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew ” 
is a crude piece of work. The treatment made it a thousand 
times cruder, so that one spent the evening sighing for 
up-to-date comedy, for Mr. Lonsdale and Mr. Coward. 


* * * 


On the hottest afternoon of this year, Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy kept a large audience enthralled for an hour 
with a lecture on Ibsen. It was a great comfort to hear 
all the old cackle about Ibsen given the go-by. Mr. Mac- 
Carthy insisted very strongly that no one was ever less 
of a propagandist in the more direct sense of the word 
than Ibsen, and he quoted several letters of great interest 
to show his complete scepticism on all matters connected 
with politics and committees. Mr. MacCarthy attributed 
the absence of interest in Ibsen to the mistaken view of the 
** younger generation ” that he was an “‘ old pioneer.” 
I should be inclined to deny that absence of interest; and 
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say rather that Ibsen was emerging from the trough into 
which he had been kicked by his early and indiscreet 
admirers, and that people between the ages of twenty and 
thirty-five liked him more than people between thirty-five 
and fifty. But these sorts of generalizations are notoriously 
rash. Mr. MacCarthy made another more profound sug- 
gestion when he hazarded the view that the present age is 
unsympathetic to tragedy. People find now consolation in 
tragi-comedy, which accounts in part for the position of 
Tchehov. For this reason also the ** Wild Duck,’’ which is 
a real tragi-comedy, makes a particular appeal to the 
present age. Mr. MacCarthy ended with a fascinating 
analysis of ‘* Rosmersholm,”’ the duel between the rapid pro- 
cesses of intellect incarnated in Rebecca West and the slow- 
moving conscience of Rosmer. I only wish that Mr. Mac- 
Carthy had had more time to devote to the structure of the 
Ibsen play and to show how almost till the end of his life 
ibsen was a student of the French drama and the “ well- 
made *’ play, and merely developed their constructional 
methods to a point of unsurpassed perfection. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. MacCarthy will, by publishing, make his 
thoughts known to a larger public. 


* * + 


The Private View of the Royal Academy, which took 
place on Friday of last week, not only constitutes a sort of 
unofficial opening of the London ‘* season,”’ but is one of 
its most entertaining events. The pictures form an excel- 
lent background for the large company of celebrities, eccen- 
trics, leaders of fashion, and others who flock to meet each 
other in front of them, obscuring them from the view of 
such as wish, or are for some reason compelled, to look 
at them. This year’s exhibition, almost indistinguishable 
in its deadly mediocrity from any other year’s, with its 
stock landscapes, stock portraits of gentlemen, ladies, chil- 
dren, and animals, allegorical pieces, and ‘* subject ”’ 
pictures, is slightly enlivened by the devastatingly realistic 
nudes of Mrs. Laura Knight and the late Mr. Charles Sims’s 
so-called ‘** mystical ’’ pictures—curious excursions, half 
abstract, half realistic, into the worlds of El] Greco and 
Blake, but as lacking in real force of imagination or vitality 
as his earlier and more ordinary works. Sir William Orpen 
will have his little joke: this time it is ‘* The Black Cap, 
or the Passing of His Lordship,’’ which might be an illus- 
tration to Gilbert and Sullivan. In his portraits, however, 
he is at least more competent than most of his fellow- 
exhibitors, who do not even know their jobs as commercial 
painter-photographers. The picture which stands out from 
all others as having the qualities of a work of art is Mr. 
Sickert’s portrait of Admiral Lumsden, which is not only 
powerful in the vitality of its design and execution, but 
remarkable as a character study. 


~ * * 


** The Man who Laughs,’’ which was trade-shown last 
week, is a film version of Victor Hugo’s ‘* L’Homme qui 
Rit,’’ a story which is well suited to the films, with its 
continuous and varied action, its horror and highly 
coloured romance, its alternations between royal courts, 
circuses, gipsy encampments and torture-chambers. The 
film begins excellently and reproduces with extraordinary 
vividness the atmosphere of intrigue and cruelty, with the 
old, vindictive King James II., the death of the rebel Lord 
Clancharlie, and the delivery of his young son Gwynplaine 
to’ the gipsies who mutilate his face to a permanent and 
fantastic grin. Abandoned by the gipsies, the boy is 
adopted by the old Ursus and becomes in time a strolling 
player, passionately attached to the blind girl Dea. Un- 
fortunately, during the greater part of the film their love 
affair is allowed to take up far too much space, and the 
film would be much improved by a certain amount of 
cutting. The part of Dea is taken by Miss Mary Philbin, 
who gives a rather colourless version of the usual pretty 
pathos of the blind : that remarkable German actor, Conrad 
Veidt, is Gwynplaine, and is extremely good in spite of 
the apparatus, ingenious as it is, which he has to wear in 
his mouth to reproduce the mutilated grin. Most of the 
parts are very well acted, especially those of Queen Anne 
and the Duchess Josiana, and the costumes and photo- 
graphy are excellent. 
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Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, May 12th.— 
John Powell, Pianoforte Recital, Queen’s Hall, 3. 
Smeterlin, Chopin Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
Sunday, May 13th.— 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe on ** D. G. Rossetti: A Centenary 
Appreciation,”’ at South Place, 11. 
Monday, May 14th.— 
** Die Walkiire,”’ at Covent Garden, 5. 
‘‘Troilus and Cressida,’? at the Maddermarket 
Theatre, Norwich. 
‘** Grand Guignol ”? programme begins at the Little. 
Tuesday, May 15th.— 
‘* Twenty Below,”’ by Robert Nicholls and Jim Tully, 
Gate Theatre, 9. 
Sefor Don F. J. Sanchez Cantén on “‘ The Life of 
Goya,’’ King’s College, 5.30. 
Edna Iles and Antonio Brosa, Piano and Violin Recital, 
Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 
‘* Alibi,”? by Mrs. Agatha Christie, at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre. 
Mr. Osbert Sitwell reading from his own works, 121, 
Charing Cross Road, 8. 
Wednesday, May 16th.— 
‘“* The Road to Rome,’’? by Robert E. Sherwood, at 
the Strand. 
Lecture by Dr. Schweitzer, Friends’ House, 7.30. 
Norman Chapple, Violin Recital, AZolian Hall, 8.45. 
Thursday, May 17th.— 
Mr. Maurice Dobb on ‘** Problems of Economic Plan- 
ning in Russia,’’ 16, Russell Square, W.C.1, 8. 
Mr. R. H. Brand on ** Finance in the Modern World. 
II1.—The Federal Reserve system of America,”’ on the 
Wireless, 7.25. 
Friday, May 18th.— 
Lilian Smith, Pianoforte Recital, AXolian Hall, 8.15. 
John Collinson, Song Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 


OMICRON. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


THE ATHENZUM, May 14TH, 1828. 
PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS 
Royal Academy 


WHATEVER question may be made as to whether the Exhibition 
at Somerset House be a good one or not, two things respecting 
it are beyond all doubt. First, that it is the dirtiest and 
most rudely conducted picture-gallery in the universe. This 
happens, we presume, because the office of dispensing tickets 
and catalogues, which should be assigned to persons of some 
degree of address, is executed by bearish and liveried menials. 
whose proper duty should be to sweep the floors and stairs. 
Our second undisputed point is, that the Exhibition ought 
to be a good one ; for who can read an account of the pro- 
ceedings at the Artist’s Benevolent Fund Society, which took 
place on Saturday, without acknowledging that all the 
requisites set forth in the Academy’s excellent motto, and 
which we had occasion to notice in our last, abound. Con 
over the speeches of Lords Lyndhurst, Goderich, and Dur- 
ham, and pronounce if there be wanting to our artists either 
fautores or commendatores ; the want of materia and occasio 
nobody complains of. We are grateful to their Lordships for 
their encouragement ; but injudicious praise is as pernicious 
to the artist as to the child. There cannot be a more praise- 
worthy use of the immense wealth of our Nobility and Gentry 
than the patronage of the arts, and the affording employment 
and means of subsistence to deserving and talented men, who 
follow a calling which, by contributing so mainly to the 
refinement of society, exercises so desirable an influence on 
the happiness of mankind. But their Lordships do ill to 
flatter our artists in any other way than by encouraging 
them. Our professors of the arts are truly worthy of 
patronage, but their performances as a school are not so 
good as they might, and as they ought to, be. 
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THEATRES. 





LYRIC THEATRE, Hammersmith. 
EVENINGS, at 8.H. 


Riverside 3012. 
MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 
“LOVE IN A VILLAGE.” 


An 18th century Comic Opera, by Bickerstaffe. 











THEATRES. 





(Gerrard 2304-5.) 
at 2.30. 


ALDWYCH. 
Nightly at 8.15. Matinees, Wed. and Fri., 
“ THARK.”’ 


Mary Brough, Winifred Shotter, and TOM WALLS. 





AMBASSADORS. (Ger. 4460.) EVGS., 8.40. Mats., Tues, & Fri., 2.30. 
OWEN NARES in ‘TWO WHITE ARMS.” 
By HAROLD DEARDEN. LEON M. LION’S PRODUCTION. 





COURT ¢Sloane 5137). 


‘““THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 
By William Shakespeare. 
(IN MODERN DRESS.) 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. 


MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.50. 





DRURY LANE. 


‘SHOW BOAT.” A New Musical Play. 


(Ger, 2587.) 8.15 precisely. Wed., Sat., 2.30 precisely. 





DUKE OF YORK’S. 
“THUNDER IN THE AIR.” 
A New Play by ROBINS MILLAR. 

VIOLET VANBRUGH. J. FISHER WHITE. 


EVENINGS, 8.40. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 


HILDA BAYLEY. 





FORTUNE THEATRE. 
MATINEES, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY, AT 2.30. 
‘““ON APPROVAL.’’ By FREDERICK LONSDALE, 
ELLIS JEFFREYS. RONALD SQUIRE. 


Regent 1307. NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 





GAIETY. (Ger. 2780.) EVGS., 8.15. Mats., Wed. and Sat., 2.15. 


2nd Year RUSSELL JANNEY’S Musical Triumph. 


““THE VAGABOND KING.” 





GATE THEATRE STUDIO, 168, Villiers Street, Strand. 


“TWENTY BELOW.” 
TUES. NEXT & Nightly at 9. 


By Robert Nichols and Jim Tully. 


Annual Subs., 5s. 6d. Apply Sec. Chancery 7263 





GLOBE. EVGS., 8.40. 


“MUD AND TREACLE.” 
TALLULAH BANKHEAD and NICHOLAS 


Ist Mat., Sat., May 12, 2.30. Subs., Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


HANNEN. 





HIPPODROME, London. 
EVENINGS, 8.15. 


Gerrard 0650. 
MATS., WEDS., THURS. 
“HIT THE DECK.” 


ALICE MORLEY. 
STANLEY HOLLOWAY. 


& SATS., at 2.30. 


IVY TRESMAND. 
SYDNEY HOWARD. 





(Holb. 4032.) 
JEAN CADELL 
** MARIGOLD.” 


THE LOTTERY HENRY FIELDING 


(A Musical Farce). 
Music arranged and composed by ROBT. BARCLAY WILSON. 


weer wens PLAYROOM SIX 


SUNDAY EVENING 
PERFORMANCES. 6, NEW COMPTON STREET, W.C.2 
For particulars of membership ring 


REGENT 3988 


KINGSWAY Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2. 


in 





NO MONDAY 


PERFORMANCES. 





ROYALTY. (Ger. 2690.) EVGS., 8.30. Mats., Thurs. & Sat., 2.3. 
BARRY JACKSON presents 
“BIRD IN HAND.’” 


A New Comedy by JOHN DRINKWATER. 





ST. MARTIN’S. EVGS., at 8.45. Mats., Tues. & Fri., at 2.30. 
‘‘FOUR PEOPLE.” 


Leon Quartermaine, Laura Cowie, Marjorie Mars, Raymond Massey. 


Ger. 3416.) 


By Miles Malleson. 





SAVOY Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Mon., Wed., Thurs., 2.30. 


“YOUNG WOODLEY.” 


FRANK LAWTON. FRANCES DOBLE. 





SHAFTESBURY. (Gerr. 6666.) Nightly, at 8.30. Mats., Tues., Thurs., 2.30. 
Malone and Clifford Whitley present 
“WILL O’ THE WHISPERS.” 


With Jack Smith, the Whispering Baritone, and Billy Bennett. 





WYNDHAM'’S, (Reg. 3028). 
‘‘OTHER MEN’S WIVES.” 


Evenings, at 8.30. 


_-FAY COMPTON. 
By Walter Hackett. 


Matinees, Tuesday and Friday, at 2.30. 








CINEMAS. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45. (SUNDAYS, 
May lth, 15th & 16th. SYBIL THORNDIKE as Nurse Cavell in “ DAWN”; 
WALLACE BEERY in “FIREMEN, SAVE MY CHILD,” etc. 
May 17th, 18th & 19th. Wm. Boyd in “TWO ARABIAN KNIGHTS”; 
SILVER KING, the Horse in * SILVER COMES THROUGH”; CHARLES 
GIBBS & DOODLES in Vocal Imitations. 





Kingsway. (Holborn 3703.) 


New Programme, 6 to 10.30.) 





POLYTECHNIC THEATRE. (Mayfair 2530.) 


““ SOUTH.” 
at 2.30 and 8.30. 


Regent Street. 
Sir Ernest Shackleton’s Expedition. 

SATS., at 2.30, 530, and 8,30. 
Box Office open 10 to 10. 


DAILY, 


Seats Bookable. 








ART EXHIBITIONS. 





THE LONDON GROUP 
ETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION—the Modern Movement. 


New Burlington Galleries, Burlington Gardens, W.1. 


April 80th—May 26th. 10—6. 








B. TIEPOLO. EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS. 
* SAVILE GALLERY, 7, STRATFORD PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W.1. 











Daily, 10—6; Saturdays, 10—1. Admission free. 
OFFER TO NEW READERS 
Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this 


journal with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached: 
To Publisher, THE 
38, Great James 
London, 


NATION AND ATHENEUM, 
Street, Bedford Row, 
WC.1. 


In order to test the value of your publication I should like 
you to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. If I 
then decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there 
will be no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise I 
shall be willing to pay 2s. to cover their cost and postage. 


Name 


GRRE RES FR A ROS CAPR P A RRR pi MOORS ree Cary 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
EMILY BRONTE 


MONG writers of books, if not among readers, the 

interest in the Bronté family seems to become almost 

yearly more passionate, and it is a sign of the times 
that the figure of Emily becomes more and more impor- 
tant. There was a time, not so very long ago, when the 
reputation of ‘* Wuthering Heights ”’ was in part reflected 
from ‘* Villette ’? and even ‘* Jane Eyre,’’ and Charlotte 
was incontestably the most important member of the 
family. That is no longer the case, as may be seen from 
four books about the Brontés which have been recently 
published. ** The Bronté Sisters,’’ by Ernest Dimnet 
(Cape, 7s. 6d.), is an interesting book, the work of a 
French critic. It appeared in French some seventeen years 
ago, and is now translated into English by Louis Morgan 
Sill. It has the graceful sobriety characteristic of the 
French tradition in letters. Emily is one of those dis- 
orderly English geniuses for whom the French have natur- 
ally little understanding or appreciation, and it is, there- 
fore, remarkable to find what a high place M. Dimnet gives 
to her work. Only once does his critical insight seem to 
me to fail—when he says that her poetry has nothing in 
common with her prose but its originality. On the con- 
trary, I should say that often ‘* Wuthering Heights ”’ and 
the poems have everything in common except the fact 
that the one is written in prose and the other in verse— 
a not very important difference. 


. * * 


Then there is ‘‘ Haworth Parsonage, a Picture of the 
Bronté Family,’? by Isabel C. Clarke (Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d.). This is in many ways quite a good account of the 
lives and characters of the family. Emily, ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights,’’ and the poems are given their right place—almost 
a dominating place in the narrative. My only criticism is 


that the modern craving for a minute and material dis- . 


section of the mental corpses of the illustrious dead leads 
Miss Clarke into unnecessary hypotheses which she treats 
unjustifiably as facts. Emily Bronté may have been deeply 
in love with the curate, Mr. Weightman, but there is not 
the slightest evidence of this. Miss Clarke treats it as a 
fact, the most important fact in Emily’s life, and cheer- 
fully tells the unsophisticated reader that the lines, “ If 
grief for grief can touch thee,’”’ were written to Weightman, 
and that Weightman inspired her several years after his 
death to write, ‘* No coward soul is mine, ...’’ All this 
is pure hypothesis. 
nad * . 

My third book is an edition of ‘* Wuthering Heights,”’ 
with an introduction by Valentine Dobrée (Knopf, 
12s. 6d.), and my fourth, ** All Alone, the Life and Private 
History of Emily Jane Bronté,”? by Romer Wilson (Chatto 
& Windus, 12s. 6d.). Mrs. Dobrée and Miss Wilson are 
themselves novelists—a fact which, as what they have 
written shows, may be either an advantage or a danger 
to the female critic of a great woman novelist. In Mrs. 
Dobrée’s case it has clearly been an advantage; there is 
an admirable sympathy and subtlety in her criticism which 
will help those who want a guide to Emily Bronté’s soul 
far better than all the hypothetical romances about the 
curate whom Emily called *‘ Miss Celia Amelia,’ or the 
most elaborate psychological reconstruction of the unfor- 
tunate Emily. Miss Wilson’s method is that of the most 
elaborate psychological reconstruction. People who are 





not up to the very latest date may think her method un- 
necessarily vulgar and egotistical, and may find it difficult 
to be quite fair to its less obvious defects or merits. The 
book is almost as much about Miss Romer Wilson as it is 
about Emily Bronté, and the two seem to be not always 
completely distinguished in the author’s mind. Miss Wilson 
unfortunately was born in Yorkshire, and, still more unfor- 
tunately, knew the Wuthering Heights moors as a child. 
These accidents seem to have convinced her that she has a 
proprietary understanding of the mind of Emily Bronté, 
and that the incidents of Miss Wilson’s private life, and 
her reactions to the moors and to loneliness and to Hell, 
will help people born in other parts of Great Britain to 
understand the life and private history of Emily Bronté. 
It may not be Miss Wilson’s fault that one who was born 
in the West Cromwell Road in Kensington should prove 
a refractory pupil, for perhaps no one born in a place so 
profoundly separated in space and spirit from Wuthering 


- Heights can be expected to understand loneliness or grasp 


the meaning of Hell as revealed to Miss Wilson and Miss 
Bronté. The native of Kensington only feels uncomfortable 
and irritated, when Miss Wilson unites with Miss Bronté 
to write of the moors :— 


‘‘Up there, on a bright June day or a sparkling 
winter morning, to Emily and to me— 
‘** A thousand thousand gleaming fires 
Seemed kindling in the air ; 
A thousand thousand silvery lyres 
Resounded far and near.’ ”’ 


* * * 


Miss Wilson cuts the ground from under the profane 
feet of anyone who would disagree with her interpretation 
by saying that she does not mind how erroneous her state- 
ments of fact may be—she knows that she knows the 
soul of Emily Bronté. ‘* Whether I am right or wrong 
about the exact incidents of Emily’s infancy, I am right in 
the nature of them.” I do not believe in this divine in- 
spiration of literary critics or in Miss Wilson’s papal infalli- 
bility. To explain Emily Bronté’s psychology she has to 
use a great many capital letters in phrases of vague and 
mystic import. ‘* The Dark Hero,’ ‘*‘ The Man of All or 
None ”’ enters her; she seeks ** The Fair Lover ”’ or ** The 
White Spirit ’’; ‘* she becomes fully possessed by this Dark 
Thing.’”? The explanation and interpretation are a curious 
hotch-potch of mystic clichés and suggestions from the 
New Psychology. Miss Wilson’s theory as to the important 
mental events of Emily Bronté’s life may, of course, be 
true; but, as stated by her, it remains purely a hypothesis 
for which there is no more evidence than there is for Miss 
Clarke’s theory that the most important event was Emily’s 
love for the curate. And over and over again, where Miss 
Wilson is explaining the psychology of one of the Brontés 
in less mystical and oracular terms, she shows a lack of 
‘understanding of character and evidence which hardly 
encourages one to accept her ex cathedra statements about 
fhe soul of Emily. She clearly has a personal dislike of 
Charlotte; but the suggestion that Charlotte was a malign 
and dominating influence in Emily’s life or that she com- 
pletely misunderstood Emily is really fantastic. There is 
no evidence at all for the picture of the relations between 
the two sisters drawn by Miss Wilson in this book. 


LeonaRD WooLF. 
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REVIEWS 
GREAT BRITAIN, AMERICA, AND THE SEA 


Freedom of the Seas. By LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER THE HON. 


J. M. KENWORTHY, M.P., and GEORGE YOUNG. (Hutchinson. 
18s.) 
The Mastery of the Pacific. By SiR FRANK Fox. (Lane. 8s. 6d.) 
The Restless Pacific. By NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT. (Scribners. 


12s, 6d.) 


THE simultaneous appearance of these books has a real signi- 
ficance, for they are all concerned, directly or indirectly, with 
the problem of Anglo-American relations, and the greatest 
danger to these relations is the tendency to take them for 
granted. It is too readily assumed that a common speech 
and a partial community of racial origin imply such com- 
munity of sentiment and interest as will render war ‘ un- 
thinkable,’’ and the phrase is used to cloak the laziness 
of mind which prevents us from facing squarely the issues 
on which British and American policy may yet clash, if they 
are not solved by hard thinking, as well as good feeling, on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Those issues are mainly concerned with two problems: 
the balance of power in the Pacific, and the rise of the 
United States ag a Sea Power, with a doctrine of maritime 
rights that differs widely from that hitherto held in Great 
Britain. The chief value of the three books is that they call 
attention to these problems. 

Underlying all three, is a sense of the profound change in 
the orientation of world politics brought about by the gigantic 
strides made by the United States in wealth, power, and influ- 
ence, during and since the war. Mr. Roosevelt’s book illus- 
trates the effect of this development on one school of American 
thought. The dedication to ‘‘ Admiral A. T. Mahan, U.S.N., 
Teacher, Statesman, Realist,’’ sets the key-note of his argu- 
ment. He sees the Pacific replacing the Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic as the centre—and storm-centre—of world 
politics, and he discusses this situation in terms of old- 
fashioned real-politik. He hopes for agreement with Great 
Britain and Japan to maintain the status quo in the Pacific ; 
but he desires for the United States ‘‘ complete freedom of 
action, so that she may the better carry out the policy of 
co-operation without commitments, of independence without 
isolation,’’ and in the pursuit of peace ‘“‘ with honour and 
righteousness,’’ she ‘‘ must ever be ready to use such force 
as may be necessary.’’ She needs, therefore, a fleet ‘‘ able 
to control the enemy’s fleet and commerce,’’ and well pro- 
vided with bases, 

Sir Frank Fox sets out to explain American foreign policy 
to the British, and to the American people themselves. He 
sees the United States succeeding, or supplementing, Great 
Britain as bearer of the White Man’s Burden, ‘ tidying up 
shabby corners of the universe and putting order and pro- 
gress where there had been anarchy and stagnation.’’ His 
plea is for co-operation between the two English-speaking 
peoples to preserve the status quo in the Pacific and avert 
the domination of China by the Japanese. Incidentally, he 
discusses Anglo-American relations during and since the war 
with unusual sympathy and candour. 

Commander Kenworthy and Mr. Young are concerned 
with the more immediate problem presented by the failure of 
the Geneva Conference and the incipient naval rivalry be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. Their main argu- 
ment is, briefly, as follows. Great Britain, as the strongest 
maritime Power, has always stood for and enforced a liberal 
interpretation of belligerent rights at sea, although strong 
combinations of neutrals have compelled her, at times, to 
modify her claims in practice. She still upholds the same 
policy ; but in doing so, she overlooks two fundamental 
changes in the position. In the first place, the modern con- 
ception of war as a conflict between armed nations, which 
obliterates the distinction between contraband and non-con- 
traband, the impossibility of close blockade under modern 
conditions of naval war, and the growth of land communica- 
tions, permitting a belligerent to obtain large supplies 
through neutral ports, all combine to render effective 
economic pressure impossible, without a degree of interfer- 
ence with neutral trade that no Power could venture to exer- 
cise single-handed. In the second place, the United States, 
the traditional champion of neutral rights, has already 
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achieved a recognized position of parity in naval strength, 
and, if Great Britain holds fast to the right of capture, is 
likely to go beyond parity and aim at supremacy. The 
application of sanctions under the League Covenant, by 
means of the British Navy, may at any time force the issue, 
and bring about an Anglo-American conflict. In these cir- 
cumstances, an agreement with the United States on mari- 
time law is essential to British security, and a condition 
precedent to naval disarmament. 

This argument challenges and deserves the most careful 
consideration. Unhappily, its treatment in this book is slip- 
shod and superficial. The historical retrospect, directed 1o 
showing that international law has no real effect or existence, 
is grossly misleading. It is perfectly true that the success 
of neutral protests on doubtful or disputed points has often 
been conditioned by the respective strength of neutrals and 
belligerents. It is equally true, however, as diplomatic 
records and Prize Court decisions show clearly enough, that 
naval practice has been governed in large measure by prin- 
ciples and precedents of international law, admitted and 
respected by belligerents and neutrals alike. 

The authors have weakened, rather than strengthened, 
their case by a subsidiary technical argument, directed to 
showing that the development of submarines, aircraft, and 
gas warfare, has rendered the surface warship obsolete, 
either for the attack or defence of trade. It is impossible 
here to follow up this side issue ; but the non-technical reader 
should be warned, in fairness, that many dogmatic state- 
ments presented as axioms are, to put it mildly, matters of 
controversy. 

We are more concerned with the authors’ final con- 
clusions. These are complicated, and at times rather hazy, 
but the essential features appear to be that Great Britain 
should notify the League that she will take no part in enforc- 
ing sanctions, except with American consent ; that the United 
States and Great Britain should then form an ‘“ Arme:l 
Neutrality ’’ to prohibit blockade or capture in private war, 
enforce naval disarmament, and impose the neutralization of 
the Narrow Seas. Provision is made for the subsequent 
accession of other Powers, and for an eventual reorganiza- 
tion of the League on regional lines, to include America ; 
but the pivot of the whole structure is the co-operation of the 
United States and Great Britain as ‘‘two gendarmes guarding 
the peace of the world.’’ This surely is old imperialism in 
a new form. The authors are scornful alike of Geneva Con- 
ferences and of League Commissions ; but the road to peace 
lies along the thorny road of discussion and agreement, and 
will not be found in the co-operation even of the United States 
and Great Britain to bully the world for the world’s good. 
No more than Mr. Roosevelt or Sir Frank Fox have the 
authors of ‘‘ Freedom of the Seas’’ solved the problem of 
American relations with the world in general and Great 
Britain in particular. Nevertheless, all three books will have 
done good service, if they set us thinking on the matter. 

C. ERNEST FAYLE. 


PERSIAN PICTURES 


By GERTRUDE BELL. With a Preface by 
Benn. 10s. 6d.) 


Persian Pictures. 
Sir E, DENISON Ross. 


‘*I po so loathe people,’’ wrote Gertrude Bell at the age of 
twenty-six, ‘‘ who rush into print and fill the world with 
their cheap and nasty work,’’ and so it was that ‘* Persian 
Pictures’ appeared anonymously, under the title ‘‘ Safar 
Nameh,”’ in 1894, with the reluctant consent of their author, 
since when they have never been reprinted. It was an admir- 
able sentiment that she expressed, but she made a mistake 
in including herself among those too-eager authors whose 
work is cheap and nasty. Readers of her Letters will not 
need to be assured that nothing she wrote could be anything 
but sincere, sharp, and discriminating. Of the twenty 
sketches in the present volume, the first fourteen, dealing 
with Persia, are undoubtedly the best ; the remaining six, 
dealing principally with Turkey, were written at the pub- 
lisher’s order, and so perhaps lack something of the spon- 
taneity which makes the Persian sketches so fresh and vivid, 
as though the ink were scarcely dry upon the page. She took 
her material wherever she found it, whether in a Persian 
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garden, or in a valley among the mountains, or in a lesson 
with her old Persian teacher, and informed each subject with 
the sparkle of her own personality. Never was anyone so 
incurably responsive to the interest and force of life. ‘‘ Life 
seized us,’’ she wrote on returning from an expedition to 
the Parsee Tower of Silence, that circular whitewashed 
building which broods over the ruins of Rhages, and above 
which the vultures hang all day in anticipation of their next 
nauseating meal, 


“life seized us, and inspired us with a mad sense of 
revelry. The humming wind and the teeming earth shouted, 
‘Life! Life!’ as we rode. Life! Life! the bountiful, 
the magnificent! Age was far from us—death far; we had 


left him enthroned in his barren mountains, with ghostly 

cities and out-worn faiths to bear him company. For us 

the wide plain and the limitless world, for us the beauty 
and the freshness of the morning, for us youth and the joy 
of living.’ 

The book proclaims itself as the work of someone young 
enough to be excited, but intelligent enough to be thoughtful. 
Romantic she might be, but never romantical. It is in itself 
sufficient tribute to her intelligence that at that age she could 
write of the East without falling into any of the traps gaping 
so hospitably before the feet of a young enthusiast. Let it 
be remembered that she was making her first acquaintance 
with the East, and that the East was to exercise upon her 
not merely the facile charm so glibly proclaimed by the 
luxury traveller who has been to Luxor, but a compelling 
attraction which was to determine her whole future. Yet 
she could write like this:— 

‘‘ Oriental fatalism, which sounds fine enough in theory, 
breaks down woefully in practice. It is mainly based upon 
the helplessness of a people to whom it has never occurred 
to take hold of life with vigorous hands. A wise philosophy 
bids men bear the inevitable evil without complaint, but we 
of the West are not content until we have discovered how 
far the coil is inevitable, and how far it may be modified 
by forethought and by a more complete knowledge of its 
antecedents. It may be that we turn the channel of imme- 
diate fate but little, but with every effort we help forward 
the future safety of the world.” 

Comments, however, are rare. She is usually content to 
record and describe. The book, although carefully written, is 
extremely unpretentious. Her journey to Persia was un- 
adventurous compared with her later exploits ; it would seem 
indeed that she never got any further than Teheran, and 
confined her explorations to the immediate neighbourhood 
of the capital. The most dramatic chapter in the book is 
the chapter dealing with an outbreak of cholera. ‘‘ Out of 


the Far East came rumours of death... the cholera was 
raging in Samarcand . it had crossed the Persian fron- 
tier . . . it is in Meshed! said the telegrams.’’ With all the 


energy of the born administrator she pours her scorn upon 
the Persians who sat in terror with chattering teeth but 
made no preparations to meet the enemy, and equal scorn 
upon those who went in fear of their lives. There was no 
place for them in Gertrude Bell’s philosophy. ‘‘ The most 
degrading of human passions is the fear of death,’ she said ; 
and she had the right to say it, who was to prove by the rest 
of her life that she was not afraid to practise what. she thus 
arrogantly preached. 
V. SACKVILLE- WEST. 


CRITICAL ESSAYS 
Scrutinies. By Various Writers. Collected by EDGELL RICKWORD 
Wishart. 7s. 6d 


THE editor in his foreword to this collection of critical essays 
states, ‘‘ to prevent hasty deductions,"’ that ‘‘ there are no 
special, or group, relationships between the contributors to 
this volume.”’ It is not quite clear what hasty deductions 
he has in mind ; perhaps a charge of conspiracy. Actually 
the volume suffers from a lack of relationship ; there is no 
common standard of judgment, no disciplined direction, no 
agreed method of approach. The phase of general disil- 
lusionment through which we «are passing to-day has a 
fairly exact parallel in the period from the French Revolu- 
tion to the fall of Napoleon, and that, too, happened to be 
a period during which it was found necessary to revise 
literary values. But that revision was only accomplished 
by hard, critical thinking, concentrated in Coleridge and 
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Wordsworth and their circle—a group in the meaning of 
Mr. Rickword’s preface if ever there was one. It would 
have been easy for Wordsworth and Coleridge to have voiced 
their criticism in smart and petulant attacks on the 
eighteenth-century school, but they resisted this temptation, 
realizing that it would be a dissipation of their powers. 
They concentrated instead on the establishment of new 
critical principles, on original work in consonance with these 
principles, and on the defence of their experiments against 
misunderstanding and derision. The result was the build- 
ing up of something positive, united, and stable. It is the 
only effective method, and in comparison an effort like the 
present one is about as useful as a game of noughts and 
crosses. 

The scrutinies vary from fairly close textual criticism 
to vague personal reactions, but all agree in being destruc- 
tive. The writers scrutinized are: Sir James Barrie, Arnold 
Bennett, G. K. Chesterton, Walter De la Mare, John Gals- 
worthy, Rudyard Kipling, John Masefield, George Moore, 
Bernard Shaw, and H. G. Wells. That not a single one of 
these writers has survived the war with his reputation 
unaffected must be obvious to anybody sensitive to the drift 
of contemporary opinion ; that the post-war generation has 
no use for any of them is made clear, in varying degrees, 
by the contributors to this volume. One or two of the 
essays are a little inadequate. For example, Miss Dorothy 
Edwards does not face the political and religious ideas of 
“Mr. Chesterton, and so misses the real significance (or 
insignificance) of his work; her ‘‘impression’’ of Mr. 
Chesterton is clever enough, but it is not a scrutiny ; it is 
merely a side-glance. Mr. W. J. Turner’s inadequacy, on 
the subject of Mr. Shaw, is of a similar nature ; it is a casual 
picking of holes rather than a full-dress examination of the 
ideas and sentiments underlying that inflated reputation. 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence writes like Mr. D. H. Lawrence, and is 
no critic. He makes a doctrine of his anti-criticism, saying, 
‘* Literary criticism can be no more than a reasoned account 
of the feeling produced upon the critic by the book he is 
criticizing. Criticism can never be a science: it is, in the 
first place, much too personal; and, in the second, it is 
concerned with values that science ignores. The touchstone 
is emotion, not reason. We judge a work of art by its effect 
on our sincere and vital emotion, and nothing else. All 
the critical twiddle-twaddle about style and form, all this 
pseudo-scientific classifving and analyzing of books in an 
imitation-botanical fashion, is mere impertinence and mostly 
dull jargon. A critic must be able to feel the impact of a 
work of art in all its complexity and its force.’’ He then 
instances Sainte-Beuve as an ideal critic, but surely Sainte- 
Beuve rather prided himself on his scientific method, and 
even used in praise of his method this same _ botanical 
metaphor which Mr. Lawrence uses derisively. But that is not 
the present issue, and Mr. Lawrence’s anti-critical doctrines 
are only exposed at such length to show how incompatible 
a positive criticism would be to some of the contributors to 
this volume. Mr. Lawrence’s scrutiny is ‘‘ engagingly 
frank,’’ as they say of the bright young men in novels, and, 
though it contains an acute perception of how Mr. Gals- 
worthy just missed being a social satirist of the first order, 
on the whole it is rather disgusting with its superfluity of 
similes drawn from the sexual life of the dog world. Pre- 
sumably it is difficult to maintain one’s dignity when 
feeling ‘‘ the impact of a work of art in all its complexity 
and its force.” Without being undignified, it is always 
possible to avoid being unduly scientific by being breezy or 
humorous, and in this manner Mr. Graves succeeds very 
well in his essay on Kipling. Mr. Roy Campbell has the 
same buccaneering spirit, and in his general survey of 
‘* Modern Poetry ’’ he makes one or two good critical points. 
The following is an excellent definition :— 

‘* The only true test of poetry lies, not in the expression of 
new ideas, nor in its originality, nor in its love of rural 
scenerv, as many critics would seem to helieve, but in 
whether or not the poet can use words with imaginative, 
emotional, or sensuous effect. It does not matter whether the 
ideas embodied in a poem are derived or original, invented 
or stolen. The success of a poem depends almost entirely 
on its execution, on the organic structure of its language, 
which is the only thing a poet cannot beg, borrow, or steal.’ 
But the use of words being so important, it is a pity that 

in his comparison of verses by Mr. Bottomley and Mr. 
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A NEW LITERARY 
Edited by 


DESMOND MacCARTHY 


| LIFE AND LETTERS 


On 1st June (and thereafter on the first day in each month) a new Literary magazine 
will be published entitled LIFE AND LETTERS. It will be edited by Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy, widely known to readers and students of literature as Literary Editor and 
‘Affable Hawk’ of The New Statesman, and as Literary Critic to the B.B.C. The Hon. 
Oliver Brett will be assistant editor. 


LIFE AND LETTERS will be issued for the Proprietors by the Publishers of The 
New Statesman. ; 


AIMS AND SCOPE. There is no more mistaken notion about the reading public than that intellectually 
and aesthetically distinguished work is unpopular. It is tame culture that is unpopular, not intellectual 
energy or aesthetic discrimination. People tire of reading month after month the same kind of even good 
work. LIFE AND LETTERS will aim at variety. Occasionally a controversy on some literary or artistic 
subject or a short novel or biography will take the place of the usual articles and stories. Sometimes a 
carnival number will appear in which well-known writers will be masked in pseudonyms. 


RECURRENT FEATURES WILL BE (a) Notices of new books. The majority of these will resemble 
the confidential reports of Publishers’ Readers on manuscripts sent them rather than ordinary reviews. 
The distinction is a quite definite one. Many if not most reviews are merely short essays on the subject of 
the book. The Publisher, on the other hand, pays special Readers for judgement and for a definite answer 
to the question ‘What sort of reader, if any, is likely to want this book?’ () Bibliographies written by 
authorities on different authors, periods, or topics. ‘These will not be merely lists of books. Each book 
mentioned will be briefly described. The reader will be told whether the book is important or only 
entertaining, and whether it is of general interest or only interesting to the specialist. (¢) LIFE AND 
LETTERS will also publish notes upon the papers which have been set in the past on literature by the 
examining authorities of the Universities and the Civil Service, with a view to giving practical assistance 
to students in their coming examinations. 


CONTRIBUTORS. The only qualification for contributing to LIFE AND LETTERS is to be master of 
a subject or of some literary form. We do not rely upon famous names, though we can count upon the 
support among novelists of E. M. Forster, Virginia Woolf, Aldous Huxley, among essayists and biographers 
of Max Beerbohm and Lytton Strachey, among English scholars and critics of Sir Edmund Gosse, Pro- 
fessor Grierson, Logan Pearsall Smith, Roger Fry, and Santayana. We rely in the long run upon obtaining 
good work whether by known or unknown authors, and upon our information about books new and old 
proving trustworthy. 


FORMAT. As regards its production, the first issue of LIFE AND LETTERS will prove to its readers 
that the publishers have had one aim in mind, to ensure that the appearance of LIFE AND LETTERS 
is completely in keeping with the high standard of its contents. 


| SPECIAL TERMS TO ORIGINAL SUBSCRIBERS 
| Until May 21stthe Publisher will accept subscriptions at the special rate, including postage to any address, of 
TEN SHILLINGS PER ANNUM 

i} Original Subscribers will be entitled to the Ten Shilling rate permanently, but the ordinary subscription 


rate will be Fourteen Shillings per annum. Due allowance will be made for the posting of overseas 
subscriptions. 


MONTHLY 





ORIGINAL SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
To the Publisher, LIFE AND LETTERS, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 


Herewith the sum of Ten Shillings (or $2.50), being payment for the first twelve issues of your magazine, 
including postage. 


Name erent ewe 
(full designation ) 


Postal Address..................... 


Nal 
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Squire, Mr. Campbell should have trusted to his memory 
and badly misquoted the latter poet. 


rhe best critical essays in the volume are those of Mr. 
Edwin Muir on *‘ Arnold Bennett,’? Mr. Thomas McGreevy 
on ‘*‘ George Moore,”’’ and Mr. Douglas Garman on ‘‘ Walter 
De Ja Mare.’* The last named is very short, but very 
damaging. Mr. Moore and Mr. Bennett are the most 


problematical of contemporary reputations ; they cannot be 
dismissed with the easy grace bestowed on other subjects. 
They are dismissed, but only after some careful argument, 
of which the following passage from Mr. McGreevy’s essay 
is a good example :— 

‘‘In Mr. Moore’s own day. however, there was Henry 
James. And for the present generation there is no question 
as to the relative merits of Henry James and George Moore. 
James, for all his unconscious snobbery, had a grasp of 
character and of form, and a disinterested preoccupation 
with the problem of artistic creation, that Mr. Moore, because 
of his prejudices and knowingnesses, is unable to attain to 
or to imagine. The play of character on character, on the 
innermost depths of character, is realized in, for instance, 
‘ The Ambassadors,’ with a sense of artistic discretion unsur- 
passed bv any modern writer.... The difficulty is, of 
course, that all Henry James’s characters are tragic char- 
acters. It matters little whether they be obviously so, as in 
‘The Turn of the Screw’ or ‘ The Author of Beltraffio’ ; or 
less obviously, as in ‘ The Ambassadors’ or ‘ The Golden 
Bowl,’ where they come not so much to tragedy as to tragic 
consciousness—a thing that light-hearted Mr. George Moore 
would not seem to have sensed in the whole of his life. 
Haviny it, James’s characters have dignity. And having it, 
James as an author had dignity—a thing that brings any 
writer of genuine talent a long way on the road to formal 
consciousness.”’ 

When a modern critic can appreciate and reconcile 
(which really amounts to recognizing their secret harmony) 
the different geniuses of Henry James and (as appears else- 
where in Mr. McGreevy’s esSay) James Joyce, that critic has 
arrived at a point from which criticism of a more 
transcendent order can begin. It would be a pleasure to 
see more of Mr. McGreevy’s work. HERBERT READ. 


ASSYRIA 


Early History of Assyria to 1000 B.C. By SIDNEY SMITH. (Chatto 
& Windus. 37s, 6d.) 


Tus is the first of two volumes on the History of Assyria 
with which Mr. Sidney Smith proposes to fill the gap left 
in the late Professor C. W. King’s ‘‘ History of Babylonia 
and Assyria ”’ by the latter’s premature death. The present 
volume assembles all the weapons of modern scholarship 
to tackle one of the most difficult and unsatisfactory sections 
of ancient history. In the first half of it Mr. Smith is con- 
cerned with collecting such hints and scraps of information 
as are available concerning the inhabitants, language, and 
rulers in the third millénnium B.c. of that part of the valley 
of the Tigris which was afterwards the seat of the Assyrian 
Empire. In the second half he deals with the history of the 
same geographical area during the second millennium B.c., 
a period of which our knowledge is at present far scantier 
than of either earlier or later epochs ; indeed, Mr. Smith 
admits that we are practically without any data from internal 
sources for Assyrian history from the end of the nineteenth 
century to the middle of the fifteenth. 

It is a consequence of this unavoidable paucity of data 
that most of the book is occupied by somewhat jejune and 
highly doubtful inferences as to the influence of surrounding 
and contemporary powers and civilizations and by catalogues 
of monarchs and intricate questions of chronology—that is 
to say, with laboriously preparing the materials for more 
fortunate future historians rather than with writing real 
history itself. In two matters, however, Mr. Sidney Smith 
succeeds in escaping into the realm of real historical writing 
—in his very able and important discussion of the origins 
of the Assyrian people and in his final confutation of the 
old-fashioned view of the barbarian and destructive char- 
acter of the Assyrian power. No longer does the Assyrian 
come down like a wolf on the fold. Mr. Smith discloses them 
to us as a people differing indeed in important respects of 
race, language, custom, and tradition from the archaic 
civilization further south, but having successfully absorbed a 
great part of the Babylonian and Sumerian culture for many 
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centuries before they emerged as a great power, and also as 
a trading people, much more influenced throughout their 
history by the Hesire for the security of trade than by motives 
of loot and pillage. Mr. Smith represents the Assyrians 
to us ‘‘as a developed product of a great civilization and 
not, as the classical writers would have us believe, a primi- 
tive institution natural to barbarians,”’ and the lands subject 
to the military state of Assyria as ‘‘ rarely better governed 
throughout the whole course of history.’’ Throughout the 
late eleventh and early tenth centuries the Assyrians 
lefended civilization, and from the ninth century onwards 
reimposed it in Western Asia, being in fact a necessary in- 
strument of the great renaissance from the dark age which 
emerged near the end of the second millennium B.c. 

On economic matters, which Mr. Smith touches some- 
what lightly in this volume, but may be expected to explore 
more fully in his next instalment, he is not quite so secure. 
Following other authorities, he fails to notice that the so- 
called ‘‘ loans without interest’? to which many documents 
refer were most improbably made without consideration 
in an age for which interest was an habitual and familiar 
conception, and that these documents may reasonably be re- 
garded as analogous to a modern bill of exchange which, 
if an orientalist were ever to see one, would probably appear 
to him to represent a loan without interest since it would 
carry on its face no reference to the payment of interest, but 
only to a sum due; that is to say, the Cappadocian docu- 
ments in question had been discounted, the borrower receiv- 
ing a smaller sum than that written in the document as due 
for eventual repayment. Further the low price-level current 
in the reign of Shansi-Adad does not necessarily imply cor- 
responding prosperity, but may have been due to the supply 
of silver not keeping pace with the general growth of busi- 
ness in settled times, whilst the dispensing of royal largesse 
might be expected, if made in silver, to raise prices, not, as 
Mr. Smith seems to think, to lower them. Nor is any con- 
clusion to be drawn from the use of lead as currency in later 
days than that this was the metal most freely produced and 
available within the country. 
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The Companionate 
Marriage 
By Judge Ben Lindsey & Wainwright Evans 


With an introduction by the Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell. 


Vast changes are taking place in our social attitudes. 
To cope with them we have codes formulated for an 
entirely different social fabric. Judge Lindsey asks 
us to change them in time, to meet the realities, as the 
only means of averting a social disaster. 10/6 net. 


What ArNoLpD BENNETT said about 


The Revolt of Modern 
Youth 


By the same authors. 


‘““* The Revolt of Modern Youth’ frightened all 
America. It ought to be widely and carefully read in 
Britain. Parents should read it with humility. Clergy- 
men, priests, and nonconformist ministers should study 
it, having first forgotten all they have learnt about the 
mentality and instincts of the young of both sexes.”’ 


Second Imp. 10/6 net. 
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A NEW NOEL DOUGLAS REPLICA 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
By JoHN BuNYAN 
1678. Pott 8vo. 250 pp. tos. 6d. net 
Limited Edition £2 2s. od. net 


WOMEN’S WORK IN MODERN ENGLAND 
By VERA BRITTAIN 
Cr. 8vo. 240 pp. 6s. net 
What work is open to women? Where can they get the 
necessary information? Where can they get trained? What 
will it cost to become qualified ?. What will they be paid when 
they are qualified : ? All this and a great deal more Miss Brit- 
tain gives in this comprehensive book. Nobody who has to 
advise girls should be without it; mo school library, no 
women’s club, no institution for young women is complete 
without a copy. 


NOVELISTS ON NOVELS 
from the Duchess of Newcastle to George Eliot 
By R. BrIMLeEY JOHNSON 
Cr. 8vo. 272 pp. 7s. 6d. net 
For the last time the reflections and criticisms of the great 
novelists from 1660 to 1800 on novels have been collected and 
illuminated by a scholarly mind. 


HEALTH SERVICES & THE PUBLIC 
By SreELLA CHURCHILL, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
DSi, 1.6-c. 
Cr. 8vo. 256 pp. 7s. 6d. net 

Public health having ceased to be a matter of concern merely 
to the crank or the specialist, a detailed study of public and 
voluntary health institutions has become a necessity. The 
scope of this ably-written book is much wider than just a re- 
cital of existing conditions, for it contains sections on health 
education, the financial aspects and an exceedingly suggestive 
portion dealing with probable developments in the future. 
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Nations 


THE PROTECTION OF 
MINORITIES 


By L. P. MAIR, 


M.A. 
With an Introduction by Prof. Gitpert Murray. 


‘* Written with sound knowledge, 
and a very useful 


it is admirably arranged, 
addition to the political library.”’ 
—Manchester Guardian, 
‘* There is no other book in English which gives exactly 
this material so impartially and so fully.’-—Daily News. 


8/6 net 
The Action of the Sense Organs 


THE BASIS OF 
SENSATION 


By E. D. ADRIAN, 


; M.D., F.R.S. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
‘* A contribution to psychology of the greatest value.’’ 
—Times. 
‘““ A great step forward in our knowledge of the mechanics 
of sensation.’’—Birmingham Post. 










7/6 net 
A Survey of Irrigation 


THE THIRSTY EARTH 


By E. H. CARRIER, 
M.A., M.Sc. 


The first serious and comprehensive account of the theory 
and practice of irrigation. 


Ready May 31st. 10/6 net 
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These are, however, minute blemishes on a fine accom- 
plishment of cautious and rigorous scholarship which reflects 
the greatest credit on Mr. Smith and the staff of the British 
Museum to which he belongs. Such work as Mr. Smith and 
his colleagues are laboriously achieving is not a labour of 
pedantry or obscure curiosity, but is laying the foundations 
of the greatest historical inquiry of our generation, the origins 
and evolution of the civilization and institutions which we 
ourselves inherit. 3 Mu x. 


THE ETERNAL MOMENT 


The Eternal Moment, and Other Stories. By E. M. FORSTER. 
Sidgwick & Jackson, 5s.) 


‘ THESE stories,’’ Mr. Forster informs us, ‘‘ were written at 
various dates previous to 1914, and represent, with those in 
the Celestial Omnibus volume, all that the writer is likely to 
attempt in a particular line.*’ There is nothing for it but to 
accept this fact ; Mr. Forster is the only judge of the matter : 
but the reader cannot but regret that an imagination so 
just and so original should cease to express itself in the form 
where its justice and originality are most incontestably 
evinced. When, apropos such novels as ‘‘A Passage to 
India,”’ critics speak of Mr. Forster's genius, one has a feel- 
ing of doubt ; talent, a talent so accomplished as to attain 
exquisiteness, one may allow the book ; but there is some- 
thing missing, and that, one imagines, is precisely genius. 
But if genius be the power to do what nobody else can, it 
cannot be denied to certain stories in this volume. The best 
are the deliberately symbolical, the stories about Heaven 
and Hell, and the supernatural in general. Of these, ‘‘ The 
Point of It *’ and ‘‘ The Siren’s Story *’ are perhaps the most 
remarkable. The first is the tale of an amiable, sympathetic, 
cultured man before and after death. He is received into 
Hell. ‘‘ He had seen good in everything, and this is itself a 
sign of decay. Whatever occurred he had been appreciative. 
tolerant, pliant. ... He had mistaken self-criticism for self 
liscipline, he had muffled in himself and others the keen. 
heroic edge. Yet the luxury of repentance was denied him. 
The fault was his, but the fate humanity's, for everyor.e 
«rows hard or soft as he grows old."’ This passage is rather 
too flatly elucidatory, it may be complained ; the best thing 
in the story, and indeed in the book, is the evocation of Hell, 
a Hell which breathes the atmosphere of humanity's hidden 
frustrations and shames, and is effective because it is psycho 
logically profound. ‘‘ The Story of the Siren’ is about an 
Italian sailor who sees the Siren and afterwards has no 
desire for action, and no interest in human affairs. He finds 
a woman who like him has seen the Siren, but when their 
child is about to be born, she is killed by a superstitious priest 
The man’s brother tells the story: ‘‘ Never in my life will 
there be both a man and woman from whom that child can 
be born, who will fetch up the Siren from the sea, anid 
destroy silence, and save the world.’’ That is all the tale 
says, but there is such a wealth of suggested meaning 
throughout, conveyed so certainly and yet with such an 
absence of direct insistence, that it stands out from all the 
others. It is pure imagination. 

Except for these two stories, however, and ‘‘ Mr. An 
drews,”’ a charming trifle, the volume is rather disappoint 
ing. ‘* The Eternal Moment,” though witty and profound in 
flashes, is unconvincing psychologically. ‘‘ The Machine 
Stops,’’ which takes up a third of the whole book, and stands 
at the beginning, is also unconvincing. When Mr. Forster 
is writing of Heaven and Hell he may let his imagination 
range freely, so long as it is in pursuit of symbolical truth. 
But in ‘‘ The Machine Stops ” he is writing of the future ; and 
that future, as it is ours, must be conceivable in terms of the 
world we know. Mr. Forster’s picture of the future is quite 
inconceivable, however. In its last stages, he tells us, 
humanity will live in cells under the ground, shut off from 
the outer air, the surface of the earth, the sea, the sky, and 
one another ; and everything will be done for them by press- 
ing a button. But we immediately want to know why they 
should live under the ground, and as we cannot imagine 
why, the story becomes unreal. Perhaps Mr. Forster’s 
imagination is rather clogged here with sociological notions. 

EDWIN MUIR. 
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** WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS ” 


The Revolutionary Spirit in France and America, By BERNARD 
Fay. Translated by RAMON GUTHRIE. (Allen & Unwin. 18s.) 


In this solid volume of five hundred pages, followed py 
another hundred pages of bibliography, references, and 
footnotes, M. Fay, who is also well known for his ‘‘Panorama 
de la littérature francaise contemporaine,’ has written a 
history of Franco-American relations during and between 
two revolutions, that will appeal equally to historians in the 
stricter sense of the word and to those vaguer beings who 
never tire of the story of human divagation and human folly. 
M. Fay perhaps sees his subject rather couleur de rose, and 
somewhat romanticizes his heroes. He always puts the 
best possible interpretation on the actions of, say, Lafayette 
and Franklin. His sense of humour, again, is not always 
his strong point. The following incident on June 14th, 1790, 
is perhaps more purely comic than the candid nature of 
M. Fay is willing to admit :— 

‘““ The friends of the Revolution and Humanity, assembled 
at the Café Procope, had honoured the memory of Franklin 
by holding a funeral ceremony. The chandeliers had been 
covered with crépe, and the second room of the café was 
hung with black draperies ; on the door were written the 
three words, ‘Franklin is dead.’ At the end of the hall a 
bust of Franklin had been placed on the pedestal and 
crowned with oak-leaves ; below it was the word ‘ Vir.’ Two 
cypresses arched their sombre branches above it, on each 
side of it were globes and maps, and below it was the 
symbol of immortality, a serpent biting its tail. There was 
an ovation ; and bread was distributed to the poor.” 

Still, even people more cynical than M. Fay will be 
willing to accept his main thesis that the Franco-American 
alliance gave birth to the modern world. They will have 
even less difficulty in accepting his second thesis that their 
spiritual union was based on blissful ignorance and rarely 
survived personal contact. The bad impression America 
made on Talleyrand, for instance, resulted in a disastrous 
gaffe made by that most consummate of diplomatists when 
he was Foreign Secretary to the Directory. He actually 
offered a bribe to the wrong man. M. Fay gives a brilliani 
sketch of Vergennes, who seems to have genuinely seen in the 
American war an opportunity for cleansing the conscience of 
Europe and founding the basis of a new polity. Naturally 
the war went on for longer and was more ruinous and 
doubtful than he had anticipated. Vergennes, by the money 
he was forced to spend, ceriainly brought down the ancien 
régime in a way different from what he had intended ; and 
in 1928 we feel instinctively more sympathy with the queru- 
lous and sensible Turgot, who held that neither the financial 
condition of France nor the political institutions of America 
justified intervention. Also the English alliance was well 
worth keeping. For all his chiméres Turgot was a realist. 
One’s opinion of Louis XVI. also rises as a result of reading 
this excellent book. One is sometimes almost inclined to 
feel that he and Washington were the most high-minded men 
connected with the whole business. 

The French in America, whether Aristocratic or Revolu 
tionary, soon lost their enthusiasm. Talleyrand, La Roche 
foucauld-Liancourt, and Genet were all fish out of water. 
The adorable Mme. de la Tour du Pin alone, almost, found 
in the new world that Rousseau peace, which was nearest 
to her heart. Nor, with the exception of Franklin, were 
Americans much happier in France. The world war merely 
rubbed in the lesson of the eighteenth century. Yet the story 
of their spiritual union, of their whole-hearted eighteenth- 
century mystical enthusiasm is so radiant and so rapturous 
that one cannot but sometimes feel that it is blessed to be 
silly and folly to be wise. One more reflection is perhaps not 
out of place. The traditional France and the traditional 
America here seem to have changed roéles. The “ senti: 
mental ’’ Americans knew exactly what they wanted, despite 
all the flourishes, and perfectly obtained their objectives. 
The ‘realistic’? French were always in the clouds and 
muffed their revolution almost completely. Finally it was 
alwavs America that went off with the profits. The history 
of the world war and the world peace again provides an 
interesting commentary. The translation runs rather 
roughly, and there are occasional absurdities ; thus the Eng- 
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lish Ambassador to France is called M. de Stormont. But 
as people will read M. Fay for the information rather than 
the style, this is not too grave a matter. 

FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

The Oxford English Dictionary. Part of Vol]. X.—Wise-Worling, 
edited by C. T. ONIONS, and Worm-Wyzen, edited by W. A. 
CRAIGIE Oxford : Clarendon Press 208. 


THE end crowns the work.” Rarely, if ever, can these 
famous words have been used with such complete justification 
as in the present instance, for this section completes the 
‘Oxford English Dictionary,’ X, Y, Z, having been pre- 
viously published by Mr. Onions. A single editor has been 
responsible for nearly every other section of the Dictionary, 
but it is in the fitness of things that the two surviving editors 
should have jointly produced this concluding portion, so that 
they may enjoy together the grateful thanks of scholars 
throughout the world. It is much to be regretted that Sir 
James Murray and Dr. Henry Bradley, who saw through the 
press the greater part of this tremendous undertaking, did 
not live to see the fruition of their labours ; but at least they 
had the satisfaction of knowing that the goal was in sight, 
and they may be counted happy in that they were able to 
continue at their labour of love till the end of their days. 
One cannot imagine them separated from their lifelong work. 

It was in April, 1878, that Dr. Murray (as he then was) 
had his first interview with the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press respecting the proposed publication of the Dictionary, 
and the production of the work has thus occupied exactly 
half a century. Yet the time has been well spent, for the 
Dictionary is a triumph of scholarship, and, by common 
consent, has no equal in any other language of the world. 
A few figures relating to it will give an idea of the immense 
amount of labour and research that has gone to its produc- 
tion. The Dictionary comprises 15,400 pages, records 414,800 
words, and contains 1,827,300 illustrative quotations. When 
the first part was published in 1884, it was at once recognized 
that a contribution of the greatest importance to the history 
of the English language had been begun ; and each successive 
portion has confirmed this judgment. 

The editors, their official assistants, and the many volun- 
tary workers who have helped to collect the material for 
the Dictionary are all deserving of congratulation ; but with- 
out the material support of the Oxford University Press the 
result of their joint labours would not have been available for 
the world. The University has rendered many great services 
to learning in the past, but it may safely be said that its 
production of the ‘‘ Oxford English Dictionary "’ at a cost 
of about £300,000 is an achievement worthy to rank with 
anvthing in the course of its long history. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


‘‘ Tue Diaries of Sylvester Douglas (Lord Glenbervie),’’ edited 
by Francis Bickley (Constable, 2 vols., 42s.), should be inter- 
esting. The diarist was born in 1743 and died in 1823. He 
began to write a diary in 1793 and stopped four years before 
his death. A selection was published in 1910 by Mr. Walter 
Sichel. The rest of the diary has only recently been dis- 
covered. ‘‘ Charles XII. of Sweden,”’ by the Hon. Eveline 
Godley (Collins, 12s. 6d.), has as subtitle ‘* A Study in King- 
ship."’ ‘‘ Oude in 1857,"" by Colonel John Bonham (Williams 
& Norgate, 5s.), contains the recollections of a Mutiny veteran 
now in his ninety-fourth year. ‘‘ The Diary of John Young, 
S.T.P.,"’ edited by Florence Remington Goodman (S.P.C.K., 
7s. 6d.), is the diary of the Dean of Winchester in 1616, and 
was discovered by the Librarian of Winchester Cathedral. 

‘* Antarctica,’’ by J. Gordon Hayes (Richards, 42s.), is a 
large volume on the Southern Continent and has some fine 
photographs. ‘* Vertical Land,’’ by le Comte de Janzé (Duck- 
worth, 6s.), is a travel book about East Africa. ‘* Alpine 
Valleys of Italy,” by Ellinor L Broadbent (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), 
is a pleasant guide book to the country between San Remo 
and Lake Orta. Another good guide book is ‘‘ The Familiar 
Guide to Paris,’ by John N. Ware (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). 
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Messrs. Etchells & Macdonald have produced at £2 2s. 
another Haslewood Book, in every way beautiful, in ‘* Songs 
and Lyrics from the Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher,”’ with 
Contemporary musical settings, edited by E. H. Fellowes. 

A new volume in the To-day and To-morrow Series is 
** Hibernia or the Future of Ireland,’ by Bolton C. Waller 
(Routledge, 2s. 6d.). 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Human Migration and the Future. By J. W. GREGORY. (Seeley 

& Service. 12s. 6d.) 

Dr. Gregory’s ‘‘ The Menace of Colour *’ was an illuminat- 
ing book. In his new volume he sets out to study the causes, 
effects, and control of emigration. As an introduction to 
the subject it is admirable, for it enables the reader to get 
a clear idea of the complex and dangerous international 
problems connected with migration to-day. Dr. Gregory deals 
with the restrictions on emigration and immigration, and 
then in detail with the existing situation in the United States, 
Canada, South America, and Australia. He is opposed to 
immigration where it would involve the juxtaposition of 
peoples of different races, but he is in favour of the immigra- 
tion of Southern European peoples to Australia, for instance, 
and is inclined to put the absorptive capacity of most immi- 
grant countries higher than those countries themselves 
would admit at the present time. He points out the urgent 
need of international scientific study of migration problems. 
It is to be hoped that the new Institute, to be established by 
the World Population Congress, will be able to undertake 
this work. 


* * * 


Australian Steamships, Past and Present. By DICKSON GREGORY. 

(Richards Press. 30s.) 

In this handsome volume, Mr. Dickson Gregory has 
done for steamships in the Australasian trade what Mr. Basil 
Lubbock did for the sailing vessels in ‘* The Colonial 
Clippers.’’ In other words, he has given a short life history 
of all the more important steamers engaged either in the 
coastal and inter-colonial or in the ocean trade of Australia, 
and in so doing he has made a valuable contribution both to 
Australian history and to the history of shipping. From the 
latter point of view, the chapters on the early steamships and 
auxiliary steamships are particularly interesting. The 
book is packed with information, and dramatic incidents, 
such as the wreck of the ‘‘ Royal Charter,’’ and the less 
known Stories of the stolen steamer ‘* Ferret,’’ and the gold 
robbery on the ‘* Avoca,’’ lend it variety and colour. Con- 
taining, as it does, six illustrations in colour and two hun- 
dred and seventy-six in black and white, the book is won- 
derfully cheap at the price, and the pictures of the earlier 
ships—partly from photographs and partly from drawings 
by the author, are of particular interest, because the early 
days of steam have been rather unduly neglected by artists 
and print-collectors, absorbed by the fascination of sail. 
They are extremely well reproduced. 


* *. * 


The New Quantum Mechanics. By G. BIRTWISTLE. (Cambridge 

University Press. 16s.) 

The development of the new mechanics is like an exciting 
serial story in monthly parts. But it has many authors, and 
appears in various scientific journals in different countries. 
Consequently, only experts can follow it, unless it is collected 
and arranged. In his former book, ‘‘ The Quantum Theory 
of the Atom,’’ Mr. Birtwistle told us the story up to the 
middle of 1925. This showed how gradually difficulties (such 
as half quantum numbers) were emerging. What was to 
be done? The present book carries on the tale to the middle 
of last year. Various hopeful clues have been found. We 
have Heisenberg’s matrices, Dirac’s ‘‘q*’ numbers, and the 
wave theories of De Broglie and Schrédinger. Each is a 
masterly attempt to solve the problem, and each involves 
a different and interesting kind of mathematics. The interest 
crows and grows. What will be the dénouement? That we 
must hope to find in Mr. Birtwistle’s next book. It looks as 
if we shall have to substitute probabilities for functional 
relations, e.g., that instead of saying that the energy is a 
function of the co-ordinates, all we can say is that, given 
the energy, there is a definite probability that the co- 
ordinates will be between certain limits. All amateurs of 
physics who have some mathematical equipment will enjov 
‘The New Quantum Mechanics.” 
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springs. It lessens 
fatigue and _ protects 
spinal nerves against 
strain and body from 
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American - 25 for 1/10 
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Cycle Models, 18/6; M.« 
Cycle Medels, 42/-, 36/6; 
Pillion Seats, 44/6, 38/6. 
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radiates comfort 
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TAT TM 
The ‘* TERRY ”’ Spring 
Seat Saddle intercepts all 
shocks, and 

= them through inches of 


List FREE. me | \ ume. 
PF, .FU(U.VU0 IMMMTERBERT TERRY & SONS, Ltd., 
EST. 1855. REDDITCH, ENGLAND. 
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Ready May 18. 


The Diaries of Mary, “«.. 


Countess of Meath 
Edited by The EARL OF MEATH, P..C. 


In one large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations, 21s. net 
This volume comprises the diaries of one of the world’s greatest 
philanthropic Ladies who dedicated her life to the welfare of 
those less fortunate than herself. The Countess of Meath never 
wearied in her efforts to alleviate the distress and sufferings of 
those in need of help and comfort. Her sympathies were wide 
and varied. Inheriting a considerable fortune she began after 
her marriage the task of improving the housing of her husband’s 
agricultural and village property and in the poorer portions of 
his estate in the city of Dublin. The social and religious needs 
of London were very constantly in her thoughts. In these 
illuminating diaries, the Countess of Meath’s varied activities 
and travels abroad in the service of humanity make exceptionally 
absorbing reading; they reveal the results of the labours of a 
true Christian woman who will justly be regarded by posterity 
as a modern Good Samaritan. 


ait Ready May “18. 


Spies 
by JOSEPH GOLLOMB 


Author of ‘* Scotland Yard,’’ ete. 
In one large handsome volume, 18s, net 

An engrossing volume dealing comprehensively with the spy 
system throughout the ages. Be ginning with ancient times, Mr. 
Gollomb relates the story of Moses sending out spies to see if the 
Jews could get a foothold in the Land “of Promise; he then 
proceeds to discuss such famous spies as Chevalier d’Eon; 
American Indian Scouts; Civil War Spies ; Napoleon’s chief spy, 
Schulmeister ; Stieber, the father of modern espionage; and a 

pre-war spy story of Colonel Redl. 


Send for List No. 48. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C 4. 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 1/- Monthly 

















The 
New York Nation 


(the most outspoken exponent of liberal thought in America) 


is invaluable to people who wish to keep in touch 


with liberal American opinion on events and ten- 


dencies throughout the world 


In view of | this 


year's 


Presidential Election, the 
Nation’s Washington corre- 
spondence and Mr. Villard’s 
articles on possible candi- 
dates are of especial interest 


Two European and Five American Literary 


Supplements annually 


Weekly International Affairs Section in which 
important documents and reports otherwise unobtain- 
able in English often appear 








British Agent: 
Gertrupe M. Cross, 
Subscription: 25/- a year 


13, Woburn Square, London, W.C.1 
6/3 three months 
Specimen copies free on request 


























| For out-of-print Books 


We specialize in finding the unusual, the difficult and the 

out-of-print Book. Librarians and Students are invited to try 
| the services we offer. Good Books purchased and highest 
| prices are paid for fine items. Catalogues: 306 Foreign Lit. ; 
| 307 New Book Bargains ; 308 English Lit. to end of eighteenth 
| century. 
| W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
| Tel.: 862. Telegrams : Heffer, Cambridge 


























A REVELATION to LOVERS of Real Turkish Tobacco. 
“ BIZIM” Cigarettes. Only 6s. per 100 (postage 3d. extra), 
plain or cork-tipped. Send P.O. to Manufacturers, 
J. J. FREEMAN and Co., Ltd., 90, PICCADILLY, W.1. 
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“SEA TRIP 
\~~ 
Visit 
U.S.A. 


and 


CANADA 


a 


BIG SHIPS You can do it 
FREQUENT SAILINGS in 3 Weeks 
RETURN Comfort } 
Ocean Fare Splendid Food 
Pr Expert Service 
“oe Conéenial 
Cheer 38 Companionship 
TOURIST Deck Games } 
Third Cabin Music and Dancing \ 


oe Any Inland 
: Tour Aavenged 


Travel 


WHITE STAR 


Write for Booklet No. 6-WHITE STAR LINE, LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 
SOUTHAMPTON, BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, GLASGOW, 
BELFAST, DUBLIN, COBH (Queenstown), or LOCAL AGENTS. 
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} RAIL AND ROAD LAND CRUISES 


By (OAT 


WEEKLY from JUNE 4th to OCTOBER} Ist. 
ALL IN CHARGES .—First-class Rail, Motors, Hotels, Sightseeing fees 
and Gratuities. 

—s SIX DAY TOURS—12 Guineas. 

1. Forest of Dean, Wye Valley, Malvern Hillis & Shakespeare Country. 


3. Cheddar Valley, Exmoor, ‘“‘Lorna Doone” Country & Torquay. 
4. Torquay, South Devon, Wessex, ‘‘Hardy” Country & Avon Valley. 


THIRTEEN DAY TOURS—25 Guineas. 


Cheddar Valley, Exmoor, ‘‘Lorna Doone’ Country, Torquay, Dart- 
moor, South Devon, Wessex, ‘“‘Hardy’’ Country & Avon Valley. 
Cambrian Coast, Lieyn Peninsula, Snowdon & Vale of Liangolien. 
Vale of Liangollen, Snowdon, Lieyn Peninsula & Cambrian Coast. 
A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE G.W a ae PERSONALLY 
CONDUCT EACH TO 
The Superintendent of the line, G.W.R., nie Station, Londo 
W.2, will send folder with full information to any address upon 
application. 


PORTMERION. 


‘*Not merely ‘First Class,’ but unique outside the Italian 
Riviera.’’ .... The Hotel stands on a sea-washed terrace 
below hanging gardens on a private peninsula with majestic 
views. Sixty rooms. Licensed. Hard Tennis, sailing boats, 
fishing. Miles of private woodland, rock and seaside walks. 
Fine sands. Few cottages and ship for families. 
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eae of discernment will ultimately discover Portmerion.”’ 

. So why not now the blossom is out and whilst the chef 
can ‘study individual tastes? You cannot come in August be- 
cause every room is already booked. 


Tariff from the Office, Portmerion, Penrhyndeudraeth, North 
Wales. 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 
THE LATEST ABOUT THE NEW FORD 


R. HENRY FORD is paying tens of thousands of 
M eeusss per week to his staff stationed in various parts 

of the world to explain why the new Ford cars don’t 
fall like manna from Heaven! 

Crowds of traders flock to the factory daily to inquire 
when their deliveries will commence, and thousands of 
letters pour in weekly from people who have place’l orders, 

Whilst these activities are being maintained in the 
administrative department, the work of refitting the works 
with plant and machinery necessary for the production of 


| the new models is in full swing, and in another fortnight 


| will be in operation once more. 


| chassis are to be seen at Manchester. 








it is hoped the conveyors on which Ford cars are assembled 
The engines are being made 
in the Cork factory, and they will be sent to Trafford Park, 
where the rest of the productive work will be done. 

In the meantime a few cars and commercial vehicle 
They are coming from 
the States, and are being converted to right-hand steering 
before being distributed amongst the agents. 

The last type of car to find its way on to the market will, 
I fancy, be the four-door saloon, because the view of the 
management seems to be that as the two-door saloon is £30 
cheaper it will be most in demand. 

The Sports coupé and tourer, like the ‘‘ Tudor’ saloon, 
are already filtering through, and I must say that the 
enclosed cars are better finished than one expected after 
seeing the first samples. 

I was asked at the works if I wanted a trial run, but I 
had driven there in one of the new touring cars borrowed from 
a provincial dealer. It hadn’t run fifty miles when it was 
handed over to me, but in spite of its rawness it acquitted 
itself exceedingly well over the steep gradients of the Pennine 
Range, and then displayed unexpectedly fine manners in the 
crowded streets of Manchester city, which are in a 
deplorably congested state, particularly in Deansgate, where 
a new sewer is in course of construction. If I had to contend 
with such traffic blocks every day I should certainly prefer a 
Ford to a lot of cars I could name. The plate clutch is very 
sweet, the gears mesh easily, and the four-wheel brakes are 
exceptionally good. 

The retention of the old type of Ford suspension is amply 
justified. The road surfaces leading into Manchester and on 
to Trafford Park are not smoothed out with a billiard table 
iron, but I never felt a nasty jolt all the time the car was in 
my possession. 

The outstanding feature of the new model is the flexibility 
of the engine. What it will do with top gear engaged, either 
on hills or in busy streets, is amazing. Although rated at 
15 h.p. only, it is a better performer than the 23 h.p. engine 
it has superseded, and, of course, far more economical in 
petrol and oil consumption. 

It may not be generally known that whilst the standard 
productions will be fitted with the 15 h.p. engine, the larger 
power-unit—the 24 h.p. engine made for the American market 
—will be available without any extra charge. Externally 
there is no difference between the two, the increased power 
and rating being obtained by a bigger cylinder bore. 

The horse-power tax in this country greatly favours the 
15 h.p. car, but for my own use I should willingly pay the 
extra licence duty in order to secure the terrific acceleration 
and speed of the larger engine. 

There seems to be a good deal of mystery about the gear 


ratios, but the following figures are official :— 
15 h.p. 24 h.p. 
Top se 4.55 to 1 3.7 to 1 
Second ; 8.46 to 1 6.9 tol 
Bottom Fe 14.2 to 1 11.55 to 1 
Reverse 17.05 to 1 13.9 tol 


Mr. Ford must have spent many millions already in 
developing his new models and ‘‘ changing-over"’ his fac- 
tories, and the world is wondering whether he is going to 
recoup himself. Time alone will answer the question, but it 
would be folly to underestimate the merit of his products or 
the nature of his organization. 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Bona-fide readers of THE NATION may submit any of their 
motoring inquiries to our Motoring Correspondent for his 
comments and advice. They should be addressed Rayner 
Roberts, THE NatION AND ATHENUM, 38, Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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Yielding, deep-seated Comfort 
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Dunlop 
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SPRINGING and upholstery that make light of road-ruts ; 
riding-comfort that must be experienced to be believed. 

Such are the features of Humber craftmanship which make 

the 14/40 H.P. Fabric Saloon a real luxury car. ¥. 

Ask your dealer to give you a demonstration, or send for catalogue, post free. 


‘40 h.p. 

Other Models from £250 to £995. ety; 

HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY SALOON 

LONDON - Showrooms & Export Office: 94, New Bond Street, W.1 PRICE £515 
Service: - - Canterbury Road, Kilburn, ,N.W.6 
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present car in Part Exchange. ‘ (In Sylvan Worcestershire) 


There are Deferred Terms to po on vn 


suit your convenience and and recuperation, amidst 
you have the best After charming surroundings, 


with ample facilities for 


ae , 
Sale Service in London sport and amusement. 


at your disposal. 


Illustrated Booklet of the Spa free from 
BERKELEY HOLLYER, 

68 BATHS OFFICES, DROITWICH SPA. 

Proprietors of Baths: The Corbett Trustees. 
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Cheap Railway Facilities covering period of treatment 
from 8 days to 3 months from May to October. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





BOOMING PRICES—KREUGER 


E do not want to minimize the extent to which 
speculation is forcing up Stock Exchange prices. 


The Stock Exchange is certainly booming, and 
the rush of business has not been equalled since 1920. The 
** hints for investors ’’ now featured in the daily Press 
were first a result and are now a cause of greater public 
interest in the stock markets. But some of the sensational 
rises which have occurred give a false impression of the 
extent of public gambling. Such rises have occurred in 
markets where the available supply of shares has been 
limited, and where eager buying from New York has found 
dealers ‘* short.’’ Columbia Graphophone 10s, shares have 
soared to £16$—a price which cannot be justified, but 
is partly explained by the fact that the ordinary capital is 
only £464,743. International Holding and Investment 
have jumped to $350. We referred in THE Nation of 
April 28th to the activities of Mr. Loewenstein, and com- 
mented on the spectacular rise to the then price of $250. 
What can one make of a $100 rise in two weeks? The 
Celanese group is now catching fire. British Celanese 10s. 
shares have jumped to 6{, and are ** talked”? to £8. The 
annual report will be issued early in June. Canadian 
Celanese have risen from 13 to 16 on the report which 
showed that production had started at the beginning of 
this year. (The 7 per cent. participating preferred shares 
of $100 have arrears of dividend from April, 1926, and will 
probably move upward from the present level of 20}.) 
The present pace in the industrial market cannot last, but 
at the moment the disturbance which will bring about the 
break has not yet appeared. 


* * ~ 


In the case of Kreuger & Toll old shares of Kr. 100 
there is at least a measurable foundation for the high price 
of £52} that is demanded in the market. These shares 
are cum dividend of 25 per cent., cum bonus of 3 new 
shares for every ten, and cum the right to subscribe at 
par for Kr. 40 5 per cent. participating debentures which 
will receive the same dividends as the ordinary shares, but 
never less than 5 per cent. An investor can therefore buy 
10 old shares, costing £525 less £11 net dividends = £514, 
and will have the right to pay £22 for Kr. 400 new partici- 
pating debentures. In other words, for £536 the investor 
will receive 18 shares (ex dividend and rights) and 4 par- 
ticipating debentures which will presumably have the 
same value as the ordinary shares; that is, he will obtain 
the equivalent of 17 shares (13 ** B” shares of 100 Kr. 
and 4 participating debentures of 100 Kr.), and will be 
paying £314 per share or per participating debenture. Is 
that a reasonable price to pay? The Company in 1927 
made a net profit of Kr. 18,737,795, which is equivalent to 
37.4 per cent. on its present capital of Kr. 50,000,000. The 
capital is now being increased to Kr. 65,000,000 in shares 
and Kr. 20,000,000 in participating debentures—a total of 
Kr. 85,000,000. Allowing for bigger earnings of 7 per cent. 
on the new debenture capital subscribed, it is not wise to 
assume that more than the old dividend of 25 per cent. 
will be paid on the increased capital. On the basis of a 
dividend of 25 per cent. the yield at £31} would only be 
4.36 per cent. In normal times that would be considered 
disappointing. 

* * * 

The oil share market has been receiving what is called 
‘* professional *? support. The ‘ professionals ” in this 
ease are chiefly American. The oil situation in the United 
States is certainly more stable on account of the restric- 
tion that is now being imposed upon oil-field developments 
in certain fields of California, Oklahoma, and Texas. But 
it is too early to predict a rise in oil prices. In fact, if 
crude oil prices again became high the oil restriction policy 
would not be tolerated by the American authorities for a 


& TOLL—SHELL UNION—HAMBROS BANK 


day longer. In other words, stability in the oil industry 
to-day means stability at low prices. If this view of the 
oil market is correct most American oil shares will be 
considered over-valued. For example, with only a yield 
of 4 per cent. the common shares of Shell Union Oil Cor- 
poration at the market price of $29} are higher than is 
justified by present earnings. The Shell Union report for 
the year 1927 has just been published and shows that the 
dividends of $1.40 per share were not even covered by 
the net income. The gross income showed a decline of 
28 per cent., and the net income a decline of no less than 
64 per cent. :— 
1926. 

Income 6 $65,044,900 
Depreciation and Reserve 33,230,574 


DOR 


1927. 
$46,798,724 
33,433,970 
11,364,754 
19,839 


Gross 


31,814,326 
295,361 


Balance 
Minority Interest 
$31,518,965 
1,035,173 
30,483,792 
$3.04 
20,000,000 
$2.00 


Net Income $11,344,915 
381,270 
10,963,645 
$1.09 
14,000,000 
$1.40 


Preference dividends 
Available for Common divs. 
Available per Share 

Common Dividends paid 
Common Dividends per Share 


$3,036,455 


It will be seen that the net earnings in 1927 worked out 
at $1.09 per share against $3.04 in 1926. The amount by 
which earnings fell short of dividends was met from the 
surplus of $35,288,572 brought forward from 1926. The 
financial strength of Shell Union is hardly impaired by this 
withdrawal from reserves, as the carry forward amounts 
to no less than $30,628,358, or $3.06 per share. The earn- 
ings for the first three months of 1928, which will be pub- 
lished shortly, are almost bound to compare badly with 
those of the corresponding quarter of 1927. If the shares 
react on such a statement they should be bought, but it is 
almost too much to hope that an American oil share will 
react however much its earnings fall short of dividends. 


* * * 


Surplus $10,483,792 


A bonus in the bank share market is an event that 
deserves record. Last Friday Hambros Bank unexpectedly 
issued to shareholders one new fully paid share of £1, 
ranking for dividend up to 6 per cent. but not further, 
for each share of £10—£2 10s. paid. The £2 10s. paid 
shares jumped from 10} to 114, at which price cum divi- 
dend and bonus they return a yield of £4 12s. 3d. per cent., 
free of tax, which is equivalent to £5 15s. 4d. per cent. 
gross, on the basis of a dividend of 18 per cent., tax free, if 
we place a value of 22s. on the new £1 shares. 
The report disclosed a very satisfactory position. Net 
profits increased from £359,021 to £870,978, which are 
equivalent to earnings of 37 per cent. on the paid-up 
capital. Since 1923 the Bank has paid dividends of 18 per 
cent., tax free. In the last six years it has applied £870,000 
to contingency reserve out of profits, which is more than 
double the amount of the present bonus distribution. Its 
reserve fund stands at £1,050,000, against a paid-up capital 
of £1,000,000, which is now to be increased to £1,400,000. 
There is, as usual with Banks, a large hidden reserve in 
the premises account, which stands at £458,486. If a 
banking investment is to be considered there is much to 
be said for going outside the ranks of the joint stock banks 
and buying the shares of a bank like Hambros, which is 
doing a big international business and has valuable connec- 
tions with European Governments and industry. There is 
more scope for expansion of profits. 


* * * 
A correction.—The yield was incorrectly given last 
week for the shares of Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget. 


At the price of 310 Kr. ex the 1928 dividend of 15 Kr., 
these 142 Kr. shares yield 4.84 per cent. 











